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The Wey GLERr 


@ For our own Book of the Month I recommend How Character Develops—by two 
of the most helpful people I know—Fritz Kunkel and Roy E. Dickerson. ( Serib. 
ners: $2.50.) 


@ In this issue we are printing a few of the better current cartoons from the daily 
press. These do not necessarily present our own views. 


@ Last month in an editorial THe INTERCOLLEGIAN was critical of the ASU for its 
refusal to take a referendum on a disputed question in the Milwaukee meeting, 
From several sources word has come that a referendum is being taken. Tue 
WAYFARER, for the magazine, is glad to pass this word along. 


@ The New York World Telegram reported (February 19) a meeting in honor of 
Murray Plavner, Archibald Roosevelt and Stephan McArthur, the Young Demo- 
crats who tried to introduce resolutions into the American Youth Congress Institute 
in Washington (the Institute had publically and previously announced that it was 
not a legislative session). According to the news account they plan to form an 
American Defense Society which is to be “free of the tinge of communism.” 
Among other things Mr. Plavner said, according to this report, that “about five 
per cent of the membership of the YMCA and YWCA were Reds.” 


@ Editorially in this issue we are commenting on our attitude toward the United 
Front. Further, THe WAYFARER is not sure just what a Red is. He has been 
accused of being one and also of being almost a reactionary. The best definition 
he can think of is: a Red is anybody to the left of your own position 


@ THe Wayrarer does not know and doubts if anybody knows how many com- 
munists are in the YM and YW, but from pretty close contact with a certain 
section of the Student Movement he doubts if there are even five-tenths of one 
percent. Technically there should not be any because we are a Christian organ- 
ization and communists deny Christianity. However, there may be some, for we 
believe in membership open to all who accept our Christian purpose. Moreover, 
THE WAYFARER believes it to be part of our job to capture some of the communists 
and their willingness to sacrifice, and to rechannel the latter into Christian lines. 


@ THe Wayrarer differs from most of-his colleagues on this journal in that he be- 
lieves that we—that is, as individuals and as Christian groups—we must make a 
decision one way or another about the wars on all sides of us. Regarding the 
Asiatic war he believes the issue is as clear-cut as issues ever are in this world 
of confusion. In this regard he presents an excerpt from a private letter written 
by a medical missionary to his father: “If you meet anyone who has been selling 
scrap-iron or steel to Japan, give him my compliments and say I'll be happy to 
return some of these fragments . . . if they want them. . . . The sooner the 
U. S. A. decides to stop shipments of war supplies and raw materials to Japan, 
the sooner this country (China) can settle down to peaceful progress again. The 
daily roaring of planes overhead, shaking of houses with the concussion of near-by 
bomb explosions, etc., doesn’t make one love the Japs any—or those who aid them. 
Nor does listening to the cries of the patients as I change dressings soothe my 
spirit any.” 


@ Another thing THe WaAyrarer does not know is whether Roosevelt will run for a 
third term. He does not like Roosevelt's big navy attitude nor his cutting of 
relief, but at the moment he does not see any candidate who can possibly fill the 
President's shoes. Frank Murphy might if he could be elected but he is now in 
the Supreme Court. 


@ In this day when we are so burdened by forces which we cannot control THE 
WAYFARER suggests in closing this poem by Jean Ingelow: 


I am glad to think 
! am not bound to make the world go right, 
But only to discover and to do 
With cheerful heart the work that God appoints. 


THE WAYFARER. 
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THE NEW CABINET. «~~ 


AROUND the time of spring vacation most Asso- 
ciations elect their new officers for the next year. This 
is probably the best time for such elections for it gives 
the new cabinet a chance to “work in” with the help 
of the old cabinet. The importance of this period of 
joint work should not be overlooked. The success of 
the opening work next fall will very largely depend on 
the degree of preparation made this spring. 

A friend long acquainted with Student Christian As- 
sociations both as student and advisor once told us that 
the two most important things an Association could do 
to guarantee a strong program were to attend the 
regional conference in as large numbers as possible and 
to hold a good cabinet retreat at least twice a year— 
shortly after it took office and in the early fall. 

Presumably all Associations are getting full pub- 
licity about the conferences in their region. So we will 
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emphasize here the importance of cabinet retreats—and 
call attention to two short articles in this issue. One 
of these tells how to set up a cabinet retreat; the other 
reports on such a retreat and gives the details of a very 
effective communion service. 


AJ 
BLACKOUT OF EDUCATION... 


ONE of the first casualties of modern warfare is the 
extinction of university life. The invasion of China 
affords a classic example of the deliberate bombing of 
educational institutions. The demolition of Chinese 
schools and colleges is a two-year-old tale; tomorrow's 
headlines may be the story of a fiery rain on the his- 
toric rooftops of Oxford and Cambridge, of Heidelberg 
and the Sorbonne. War in the East is not so much a 
question of manpower as it is of trained leadership 
for the future; hence Japan’s first “military objective” 
in China was the university centers—and one of the 
most far-seeing moves by a government in modern 
times was the planned migration of whole universities— 
students, faculty and equipment—over vast distances, 
so that when the days of reconstruction come there may 
be an educated national leadership in China. 

There are no students studying in Czechoslovakia 
today. There are none in Poland and none in Finland. 
In Germany only two or three universities are func- 
tioning, in a way. English and French enrollments 
have been reduced—armies need officers and students 
are good officer material. And so it is that war scores 
a direct hit in the universities. It is here that the 
blackout comes first. 





a 
STUDENTS WITHOUT CLASSROOMS... 


WAR means prisoners—and prisoners of war today 
are young; the average age is twenty years, both for 
infantry and air service. Except for the Poles prison- 
ers of war are not yet numerous. But Germany is 
“detaining” some 15,000 Polish officers of whom many 
are students. The Reich has indicated a willingness to 
permit relief work by neutral citizens among these pris- 
oners. 

Then there are the alien exiles. France is harboring 
300 Spanish students; for some of these scholarships 
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in other countries are waiting if funds can be secured 





for travel—the alternatives are stagnation in France or 
death in Spain. There are in France, Hungary and 
Roumania hundreds of Czech, Polish, Chinese and Ger- 
man students for whom a small amount of money would 
mean rehabilitation as students. 

Beyond the war prisoners and the civilian students 
trapped by the war, there are the victims of political, 
religious and racial persecution whose outlook now is 
hopeless unless they are helped at once. Fortunately, 
International Student Service and the World’s Student 
Christian Federation have lines of communication with 
many of the greatest centers of need. 


WHY A STUDENT DRIVE... 


PAR. HOOVER’S committee had no trouble at all 
raising a million dollars for Finnish relief, but little of 
that sum will filter through to students. The Red Cross 
and other agencies are organizing to meet the general 
problem but the International Student Service and 
World’s Student Christian Federation are the only or- 
ganizations looking after the special needs of students. 

The question is sometimes raised, why the FESSF 
should not be merged with the drives of the Red Cross, 
the Finnish Relief, the Society of Friends and other 
equally admirable agencies. The first answer is that 
these agencies themselves have given whole-hearted 
endorsement to a special campaign by and for students. 
The second is that the counsel and even some of the 
technical facilities of these organizations will be placed 
at the disposal of International Student Service and 
the World’s Student Christian Federation in the ad- 
ministration of funds, while fiscal policy will rest in 
the hands of these experienced student organizations. 

Further, this is not alone a campaign for funds; it 
is a campaign of education and reconciliation. Both 
the ISS and the WSCF have the confidence of 
students around the world. In the previous world 
war they did a service remarkable for its practical use- 
fulness and for its healing powers. By sharing in the 
fund which they are sponsoring we are taking our 
rightful place in the world community of students and 
are becoming world-minded ourselves. Any college 
which has not had its campaign should make immediate 
plans to have it, securing the speakers and literature 
and other helps which all regional student secretaries 
are ready to provide. 

a 

BRASS TACKS... 


ET IS time for plain speaking on the issues raised by 
recent events in the American Youth Congress, the 
United Student Peace Committee and the American 
Student Union. For several years united front move- 
ments have been the vogue. The theory, which many 
Christian organizations have helped to develop, has 
been that organizations interested in social change will 
be more effective if they coéperate. Much good has 
been accomplished. The contact and tension between 
liberals and radicals, new-dealers, socialists, communists 
and pacifists, at times has been exhilarating, at times 
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educative, usually dramatic, and sometimes paralyzj 
The united front has worked for tolerance, understand. 
ing and a clearer sense of the urgent importance of our 
American civil liberties. 

But latterly there has been a tendency in these united 
fronts to jockey for political advantage, to try to manj 
ulate procedures in order to make the united front fg, 
low “one line” rather than to serve as a union gf 
several “lines” held together in sufficient mutual re. 
spect to make coOperation worthwhile. 

Perhaps in time of crisis this “continual problem of 
democracy” inevitably becomes more acute, but it j 
tragic. One result is that the “losers” tend to with. 
draw from the united front. A further result is thy 
the urge by certain groups to dominate united froy 
activity will almost certainly be followed by lessened 
interest in their right to the civil liberties which many 
will feel they themselves have not properly observed 
In a situation like the present those of us who in any 
sense are progressive or liberal have an even greater 
responsibility to maintain civil liberties—and especially 





the right to be heard by those with whom we disagree. | 


Most of the readers of the INTERCOLLEGIAN will 
probably agree with the assertion in the preceding sen- 
tence; but we would like to point out a tendency which 
is not widely recognized but is really the beginning of 
the denial of civil liberties. It is that certain groups 
which themselves would not intentionally encourage 
“red hunts” are showing signs of withdrawing from 
united front organizations. The burden of their with- 
drawal seems to be “we don't deny you the right to 
speak but we don’t want to have anything to do with 
it."” Of course, such an attitude is the first move toward 
denial of civil liberties, and should be recognized as 
such. 

This is no time for Christians to draw self-righteous 


robes about them and refrain from “contaminating con- | 


’ 


tact with radical groups.” That is a distinction no one 
can be trusted to make or maintain and in times of 
tension it creeps invariably to the right! But Chris- 
tians have “a line’ also. We sincerely trust Christian 
Association and church groups will be able to follow 
out their own mission and at the same time carry their 
full share in united effort with others. 
not wholly with them. 


The answer is 


* 
TWO CALLS, BOTH BAD... 





AS PROBABLY everybody knows the American 
Youth Committee Against War and affiliated groups 
have withdrawn from the United Student Peace Com- 
mittee and both have issued Peace Calls for April 19th. 
Except that the YCAW’s is a bit more militantly on 
the absolute pacifist side, there is scarcely enough dif- 
ference between the calls to shake a stick at. Both are 
vague, self-contradictory and negative, as far as assum- 
ing any responsibility in the world is concerned. The 
positive points of both calls deal with home issues, civil 
liberties, etc., which is all to the good, but ignores the 
real issue. 

Both calls are negative and confused when they at- 
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tempt to deal with student attitudes toward the wars 
‘, Europe and Asia. The USPC advocates “no war 
joans, no planes, no men to any European belligerent” 
and “no agreement with Japan at the expense of China.” 
The YCAW demands “America must keep out of war” 
and “The war makers must be crushed” in the same 
breath. The total impact of both calls is selfish; in sub- 
stance both are saying: “Let’s save our own skin re- 
gardless of what happens to anybody else.” 

This raises the whole problem of war and peace. 
How can the desire for a lasting peace be put on a 
positive basis? We are as concerned for a lasting peace 
which permits freedom as anybody and we do not claim 
to have the solution. However somehow or other we 
have doubts about the virtue or ultimate success of a 
peace on such a “save your own skin” basis. 

(THE INTERCOLLEGIAN is the magazine of the NICC, 
which is a member of the USPC—so the foregoing is 
criticism from ‘“‘within.” We invite correspondence on 
this mutual problem.) 


WE BELIEVE AND WE ACT... 


THE editor of an Indian journal once remarked that 
the western world is absorbed in a passion for “action 
interpreted in terms of motion.” Spontaneous defense 
of action always proclaims the obvious and inevitable 
character of life in the world here and now. A truth 
so self-evident appears to need no defense. But is 
there not a warning for us in the comment of this 
thoughtful easterner? He is not one who would com- 
pletely deny life and the world, but one who knows 
from experience that much activity can be aimless and 
futile. He knows, also, that purposeful action leads to 
continual examination of basic beliefs, convictions, and 
instinctive enthusiasms. But action, unexamined, may 
be blind. We live—therefore we must act! 

Even the high caste Indian, steeped in the ancient 
philosophy that regards the world and all it contains 
as an illusion, manages nevertheless to maintain a social 
system which allows him a privileged position. He also 
acts! His action is always consistent with an accepted 
social order and a metaphysical system in which he is 
profoundly rooted. Perhaps our Indian journalist was 
on a fruitful trail, after all. 

Our beliefs do matter and, even when neglected they 
regulate our conduct. Action may be constructive or 
destructive, blind or confused, but whichever way it is, 
our action will be governed by belief. 

Both action and belief are inevitable for us. Wisdom 
excludes neither. We in the West need no reminder 
that we must act; for not to act is the great heresy 
among us. But do we fully recognize the importance 
of belief for action? While we plan future conduct 
should we not be examining our basic beliefs—our be- 
liefs about the nature of the world, people, and life 
itself? What convictions about persons motivate our 
belief? Are they merely molecular aggregates, complex 
and delicate withal? Are they merely units in social 
groups which are the greater realities? Are they merely 
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instruments to be used? Or have we courage and in- 
sight to assert the Christian conviction that persons 
are potentially great, growing points in purposeful cre- 
ation—children of God? We have but to look about 
us in the world to see the influence of one or another 
of these beliefs about persons upon the conduct of 
individuals and groups. Or again, what is our ultimate 
belief about the universe? Is the Christian faith reg- 
nant here within our thinking, or some less exacting, 
more circumscribed view? Do we find God at work in 
sovereign love and justice, building a community of 
persons who consciously cooperate, even in some small 
way, with Him? If our basic beliefs hold this mag- 
nificent Christian content, it will be impossible for us 
to act without constant, sincere, and continuous effort 
to understand that purpose and life which motivate 
the universe. But even if we are not Christian, our 
actions are still determined by our beliefs. 


Christian faith is affirmation of the world and the 
necessity for right action, obviously; of God at work 
creatively, clearly; of men potentially conscious instru- 
ments of God’s creative purpose, surely. In the widest 
context of our lives, faith and belief are always one. 
We believe therefore we act! 


Reprinted from the College Press 


STRAW FOR BRICKS. ~~ 


WOT a few undergraduates today are finding it nec- 
essary to form a new evaluation of life, a new faith in 
the lasting spiritual values in a world suffering from 
some strange paralysis of the will and lack of purpose. 

The conviction has come home in most surprising 
ways that current life must take a deeper tone. Values 
must be weighed by higher standards; worthier ends 
must control our choice of means. It has become ap- 
parent that to find again the way we have lost there 
must be a new recourse to religious principle. Not as 
an opiate of the people nor an anaesthetic to hold the 
masses subservient, but a rediscovery of moral truth 
that makes men free and progress durable. 

Undergraduates could never be accused of being ir- 
religious; many of them are merely ignorant of what 
religion is. Yale is not unique as a college whose stu- 
dents have such a sketchy acquaintance with religious 
knowledge. Most students today have received no ade- 
quate pre-college religious training either at home or in 
the church. They enter college with little or no knowl- 
edge of religion and often with the presuppositions of 
an obscurantist. They lack the necessary materials out 
of which to build a philosophy adequate to interpret 
the values of religious tradition in terms of contem- 
porary forms of thought. Conferences are invaluable, 
but even more so the educator could well afford to 
strengthen his curriculum, not only to complete the 
cultural background of the student, but also to make 
available the ingredients out of which he may build up 
a thought structure which could support intelligent and 
satisfying religious practice—Yale News. 





Basis FOR LOVE 


AND MARRIAGE 


THE one decisive factor for success or failure in love 
and marriage is confidence. This confidence must be 
based on natural courage, in the primitive state of de- 
velopment; or on religious faith, in the higher state. 
There are three applications of confidence: (1) We 
should be confident with regard to our own nature and 
development. When we are facing a problem without 
knowing the way out, our speed in finding the solution 
depends in large measure on the confidence we have. 
(2) We need confidence in our partner (which does 
not mean blindness to his faults). We should under- 
stand that he (or she), in spite of his shortcomings, is 
a human being and therefore will react the same way 
we do. (3) Finally, we need confidence in life itself, 
otherwise we never could begin a way which presup- 
poses the help and understanding of our partner on 
future stages of development which are still unknown. 
Taking the risk and starting out on this dangerous 
journey demand the courage of the primitive man, or 
the faith of the mature one. 

Therefore, to develop confidence within our children 
by education, or within ourselves by self-education, is 
actually preparation for love and marriage. To dis- 
courage a child by not keeping our word is to destroy 
his confidence and so to inhibit his capacity for love 
now and marriage in the future. By not loving others 
enough we teach our fellow men that they should not 
love us. They may even learn that there is no place 
in the universe for love. There is no sexual love with- 
out general love; no general love without confidence 


and therefore no sexual happiness without confidence. 


Equality 


The second principle is equality of value between the 
sexes. Not only is the theoretical or judicial statement 
necessary—-that men and women have the same right 

but the practical experience in our own mind (con- 
sciously and unconsciously) that we are neither supe- 
rior nor inferior because of the fact that we are girls 
or boys. 

Many people acknowledge the theory of equal value 
but in their emotional reaction they prove certain in- 
security or inferiority in the presence of the other sex. 
This again is a problem of education—the boy should 
not learn that his sister is “just a girl”; the girl should 
not have any cause to develop the day dream “if only 


| cf yuld be 


a boy. Some boys without knowing it 
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FRITZ KUNKEL 


would prefer to be girls because 
life seems to be easier for th 
“weaker sex.” Because our earh 
childhood education usually doe 
not give adequate recognition ty 
this question, as adults in our self. 











education we very often have ty 
develop the deeper insight which 
our parents were not able to give 
us, and the self-education of the | 


often pivots around this problem 
of equality in value. Without a 
basis of equality no real love js 
possible and not even the most ro- 
mantic admiration for the “perfect 
and blameless” mate can_ replace 
the solid and sound understanding 
that both are absolutely equal. 


Dr. Kunkel is a 
genial personality at 
student conferences 


Difference 
The third principle refers to the difference between 
the sexes. This difference is just as important as the 
equality in value. The girl who imitates the boy be- 


engaged or married couple very | 





comes ridiculous and the boy who tries to live like a 
girl becomes even worse. The suffragette in the’ car- 
toon and the sissy on the campus prove that there has 


to be a natural and definite difference between the | 


sexes which cannot be neglected without most serious 
consequences. The ultimate fine for neglecting it 1s 
homosexuality. 

On the other hand it is difficult to describe this dif- 
ference scientifically. All our attempts to coin descrip- 
tive words about women and men—for example, 
passivity-activity, taking-giving, protectiveness-créa- 
tiveness, and so on—are insufficient and even wrong in 
comparison with the fundamental tension between their 
two opposite but indescribable attitudes towards reality. 


It seems to be possible only to understand this dif- 
ference by living it through. A boy and a girl meet a 
third person. The boy judges: this fellow makes the 
impression of a square. The girl says: You are en- 
tirely wrong, he makes the impression of a circle. The 
masculine and feminine minds clash, and it would be 
the end of their good relationship if either one gave in 
They must not betray their own nature for the sake of 
cheap peace or a misunderstood kind of love. 


(Turn to page 132 
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PIONEERS PREFERRED 
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RUTH I. SEABURY 


UST a year ago this month I was traveling on a 
bus through South India. It was a most uncomfort- 
able bus—as the charming Indian woman who sat be- 
side me agreed, as we talked about it for an hour or 
so. When she had gotten off, a fine looking Indian 
gentleman, who had been sitting diagonally across the 
aisle, turned and said, “Young lady, did I hear you 
complaining about this bus?” “Yes,” I replied, “this 
is the most uncomfortable bus I was ever on.” “But,” 
said he, “life is so uncomfortable! What matter about 
a bus?” “Right you are,” I replied. “I take back 
every word of it. With the world what it is I have no 
right to complain about a bus.” 





“Well, that is a little too easy!” 
with you?” I recognized this as the quickest pickup 
of my life! As he sat beside me we talked about the 
kind of a world in which we live today. 


Then, “May I sit 


Suddenly a big white touring car, the last word in 
streamlined speed, caught up with the bus and came to 
a sudden and noisy stop. Out from the car piled ten 
young men in the costume of the Gandhi Movement. 
The students invaded the bus, shouting something 
which sounded like “Mahatma!” The gentleman was 
plucked from‘my side and was carried on their shoul- 
ders for about three miles, the bus crawling slowly 
behind. Then they put him back in the bus and went 
their way. Settling down, he said with a grin, “Never 
have I seen anything to equal their enthusiasm. But 
do you ever wonder whether enthusiasm is enough?” 
I said, “Yes, sometimes I do.” 


Then I said, “I’m quite curious to know what all 
the excitement was about.” “I will tell you,” he re- 
plied. “I got out of jail yesterday. I was in jail for 
a great cause, a cause they know little about, and I 
shall probably go back to prison next week. If only 
I could have said to them, ‘Your car, its cost—give me 
the money, give yourselves! Which one of you will 
come with me to jail? Which one of you will come 
now to the outcaste villages of India? Come, and take 
starvation for the cause.’ Enthusiasm and talk are 
not enough.” 


What “Mission’’ Means 


“Mission” is a word about which we have been talk- 
ing a great deal, both in and out of conferences. I 
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Bachrach 


would like now to translate the word into a graphic, 
drastic call to action. But when it gets itself said, or 
written, it may only sound like a prosaic list of jobs. 
I would give a great deal if I could put into the words 
the rich color that I feel is part and parcel of them. 


In the first place, the jobs that the church offers in 
the world today are hard jobs—they call for training 
of a high order, and for all you have of talent and 
energy and ability. 


The most dire need is for medical workers. Five 
women doctors are wanted immediately. Many coun- 
tries in past years have been turning out good women 
doctors, many of them great humanitarians, but these 
fine doctors have not been able—hbecause it has never 
been put up to them—to see the call of the Church of 
Christ as a medical service for humanity. Men doc- 
tors are needed for all parts of the world, especially 
for China. And an administrative nurse is needed to 
head up a Nurses Training School at Dondi. There 
are calls too for thirteen women nurses. 





With a Chinese doctor I went to visit the little vil- 
lages in the interior of China. He was the most bril- 
liant medical student his college had ever turned out. 
He took me up to the top of a pagoda and said, “Look 
as far as you can see in any direction. For all those 
villages, in all those hills, I am the only doctor. Climb 
the next range, and in all the villages there is not a 
doctor. I am nurse and doctor for 250 villages. I 
have a packet of letters from classmates saying things 
like this: ‘Poor fool, why bury yourself in the in- 
terior? As a Chinese surgeon of great ability, why 
don’t you come down and run a hospital?’ I remain 
here,” he concluded, simply, “because it is here that 
my Master lays on me the call of the world need.” 


Another urgent call is for a “rural agriculturist,”’— 
a man with rural bias, who knows village and farm 
work. There is a vast field for a pioneering rural serv- 
ice. 


A dairyman is wanted for India. A veterinary is 
urgently needed, and an agricultural engineer. Five 
women are wanted for rural service. Can you see what 
these calls mean in the kind of ministry trained and 
capable students can do for people, God’s people, at 
the ends of the earth? 
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Gifts of Great Worth 


The list of teachers wanted is a long one; it calls 
for abilities in music, religious education, home eco- 
nomics, commercial branches, and heaven knows what. 
The qualifications are high, and experience in teaching 
is desirable. 

A few short termers are wanted, right out of col- 
lege, to do extra-curricular activity, and live with the 
students; the latter is so important in these schools 
and colleges. <A specialist in primary education is re- 
quired for North China, a specialist in secondary edu- 
cation for Bangkok. The gift of the teacher is a gift 
of life to the world, the finest gift of interpretation one 
country can make to another. 

Then there is the gift of the business missionary. 
Did you know there is such a thing? In North China 
I met a girl secretary to a mission. In between times 
and all the time she gives of herself to the people. She 
leads glee clubs and choirs, she teaches the Bible, and 
her business activity is only one part of her gift, for 
she is a missionary of the church in China. In India 
one of the most contagious personalities I have ever 
met is the Treasurer of Missions, whose wife is an 
expert in methods of treating the blind. A Treasurer 
for Missions in Africa runs a book store on the side; 
a printer for China is becoming an expert in the print- 
ing business. These are typical. 

Then there is the job of the ministry. I am not 
going to try to list the many, many kinds of oppor- 
tunities in the Christian ministry, but I will tell a brief 
story, instead. A young pastor from India took me 
aside one day, saying, “My friend, there are three kinds 
of missionaries. Some missionaries are our father, and 
you have got to have a father; and some are our grand- 
father, and you also have to have a grandfather, and 
some missionaries are our brothers. It is no discredit 
to father and grandfather, but nowadays we need broth- 
ers much more. I wish you would say to the people 


at home, ‘We want you to come as brothers.’ You 
see, father and grandfather never think you have grown 
He walks be- 


up, but your brother knows you have! 


POSTER 
(China) 


Health Education is a 
major need in many 
countries 


HEALTH 
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side you and helps you when you need it most.” Apg 
so we get a picture of the “brother missionary,” th 
minister walking beside the young church, 


The ministry of brothers! The recent Madras Cop. 
ference gave a new definition for it—the missionary 
who is a colleague. 


Jobs of All Kinds 


I could go on and on, naming pioneer jobs of aj 
sorts. Here are just a few examples. A public health 
woman, trained in the care of tuberculosis, is wanted 
to start tuberculosis education in India. Psychiatrists 
are needed in many places; we haven't a single Chris. 
tian psychiatrist for the mission fields. 


And we require a Christian specialist in eugenics 
That means working in a country like Syria with its 
Moslem background, in a day of transition out of the 
old into the new conception of family, and all that 
means in delicate relationships. For China, an agr- 
cultural engineer, to develop new ways and new days; 
for South Africa, three single men to work with the 
laborers. 


But beyond these immediate needs is a great range 
of things that you and I only see dimly now, as ina 
vision. There are many things that the Church has 
been called to do and has not yet begun. I call them 
adventures for the future that the Church must enter, 
For example—a Secretary for Public Health for all In- 
dia (interdenominational) is called for by the National 
Christian Council. Our brethren in India are far too 
poor and too weak to do it themselves. 





A vocational guidance specialist for Malaya. A Dis- 
trict Specialist of Religious Education, like the district 
council leaders of this country, to experiment with 





courses of study and summer conferences, and young 
people’s work. Down the long avenue of the future 
stretches the whole field of economic and social recon- 
struction. Leaders trained in the codperative move- 
ment are called for, in country after country. Labor 
missionaries—the missionary of the new social order 
—and a new international relationships missionary. A 
Japanese friend has said that, in his opinion, if the 
young Church of Japan had had missionaries trained 


in the field of international relationships, history would | 


have taken a vastly different course in the last few 
years. 

Madras said, ““We must remember that it is the busi- 
ness of the Church not only to carry on social service 
for those who are the victims of the social order, but 





to build a new order of brotherhood where coéperation , 


will replace competition, where God-given resources will 
be available for all mankind, where privilege gives 
place to justice and equal opportunities for all.” 

That is our trail. These are the new pioneering fields 
open to qualified Christian students. They demand a 
new conception of responsibility for the whole world 
upon the Christian because he is a Christian. 


Nore: The foregoing was one of the major addresses at the 
Toronto Consultative Conference. 
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BAN ON THE 
BANDWAGON: 


_,.alesson in emotions 
* 


EDWARD O. ETHELL 


e 


THE American mind is essentially “bandwagon”’ type. 
And when the bandwagon gets going—regardless 
whether it leads a circus parade or whether it points 
straight towards a European battlefield—every ‘‘good” 
American must climb aboard or be relegated to the outer 
fringes of our society where he will be looked down upon 
by the “respectable.” When war fever sweeps a coun- 
try, he who does not succumb rapidly becomes an un- 
touchable. And what ordinary man, in a nation that 
prides itself on being a nation of ordinary men, will be 
able to withstand the engulfing wave of public opinion? 

Today Americans have settled back in their chairs to 
watch the conflict abroad and sadly shake their heads 
over the decadent state of things in the so-called civil- 
ized world. They roused themselves long enough to ap- 
plaud a neutrality act which, if properly executed, will 
go far to prevent the forming of bonds that might draw 
our men and supplies across the seas. Yet today the 
leash is being pulled by those who see chances of profits 
in trading in death (or, more heroically supplying be- 
leagured civilians ). 

The Honorable Herbert C. Hoover gave his all to 
get aid for the brave people of Finland (he was not 
smiling for the cameras, however, when Japan began its 
rape of China, or while hungry civilians of Spain 
crouched in ruined buildings while fascist airplanes dealt 
death from above. And commodities were made avail- 
able on credit for the Finns—because they of all the 
nations honored their war debt to this nation). 


But this is not to be a plea for isolation, for burying 
one’s head in the sands of time and waiting for the storm 
to blow over. Rather, it is a plea for careful considera- 
tion, for thoughtful rather than emotional action, for 
long range planning. 


Youth Is Concerned 


Those most directly concerned with the situation are 
young men and women. It is they who will have to as- 
sume the leadership in the not distant future (an im- 
possible feat for a corpse!). It is they who will have to 
live in this world—and they are interested in knowing 
whether it is to be one of peace and plenty or one of 
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iron and blood. One individual can do little. But many 
minds working toward the ultimate goal of a brother- 
hood of man can and will achieve that goal. Best of all 
we can learn, by the mistakes of others who have gone 
before. 

America’s biggest task today is to keep out of the 
carnage in Europe and at the same time make practical 
demonstrations of Christian love by giving aid to inno- 
cent sufferers. Only a calm, intelligent attitude—look- 
ing even further ahead—can do this. It is our job to 
prevent the emotions from running away with the mind. 





This may sound like a cry in the dark—or a cure for 
a nonexistent disease. But, during the first two years 
of the first World War the attitude of the American 
mind was very much like that of today. The average 
man was not greatly concerned with the war in Europe. 
Occasionally he was stirred by tales of barbarism; his 
sympathies for the most part lay, as they do today, with 
the Allies. Gradually inept statesmanship, stubborness, 
economic entanglements, and an over-charged atmos- 
phere took their toll. America advanced to a stand from 
which she could not retreat without injury to that in- 
tangible something known as “national prestige.” 


With the help of those who had swung into line be- 
hind the British it was easy to enter the conflict, on the 
moral plane of a fight for peace, for democracy, and for 
the defense of small nations. Few any longer dared say 
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a good word for the Germans, because of the “atroci- 
ties” which were so well documented (even as they are 
today). 

Little attention was paid then to such important as- 
pects of the war as economics, nationalism, power poli- 
tics, or to the rise and fall of the smaller European 
states. The credulity of Americans provided a sponge 
which sopped up a vast amount of misinformation. 
When the tension squeezed the sponge the flow of hys- 
teria that was released led us into war. 

Yes, the same thing could happen today. But there 
are two factors in the American outlook, especially 
among youth, which can prevent it. The first is the 
critical attitude that has developed toward news dis- 
patches ; it is well known that censorships exist for more 
purposes than the suppression of military secrets. The 
second factor is something which may have come down 
from horse-trading ancestors: it is hard to fool us twice. 


Questions That Will Not Down 


Lurking dangerously in the background is the preva- 
lent idea that the Allies do not want our blood; they 
want only our supplies. But, if the theater of war 
spreads, they will need more troops. If we pour our 
supplies and resources into this fight “‘against” dictator- 
ships” we will be tempted to protect those supplies with 
our own men, if or when the tide turns against the 
Allies. 

Despite the myriad dispatches filed for this country, 
we know little of the true conditions of the war. You 
know the current gag: “ten thousand Russians escaped 
today—an American correspondent lost his typewriter.” 
Charges are made that old pictures of Spanish bombings 
were dug out of files, to be given new captions to fit 
stories as they filtered out of the Scandinavian war zone. 

Just how seriously do we look into the economic 
causes of the present war? How far could Britain have 
let Germany expand before her own trade was seriously 
curtailed? How much of a democracy was Poland? 
How did the Versailles Treaty hamper the natural ex- 
istence of Germany and lead to conditions making for 
a hysterical dictatorship? Can we be neutral and still 
place an embargo upon Japan? What interests of ours 
are threatened in Europe and in the Pacific? What 
would happen if we curtailed our activities to this hemi- 
sphere after certain rigorous readjustments were made ? 
Would we not be in a better position to help Europe if 
we mended the fences in our own backyard? 

These are but a few of the questions which must be 
answered, or carefully considered by every conscientious 





person before forming a definite opinion. We canng 
be lulled to sleep by the “protection” of our presen 
neutrality act. Neither can we give too much Credence 
to the mouthings that the Allies want only our material 


and not our human aid. 


Use Preventive Medicine! 


We cannot succumb to a lullaby of desires for pear 
on earth. We listened to that for two years before we 
plunged into the last great war—and awoke to the boom. 
ing of guns. It is a sad commentary that in two thoy. 
sand years, this world has yet to adopt the preaching; 
of the Prince of Peace. It can only yearn after the 
ideal which He represents. We must face stark reality 
that the world is not ruled by the Golden Rule or the 
Ten Commandments but by a complex of laws, beliefs 
and customs, some good and many evil. To achieve the 
goal of a brotherhood of man, we have still a long road 


to go. 


From duty’s path, however steep, we ask 
For no ill-timed release ; 

Only—for strength to finish well our task— 
Grant us thy peace! 


It will take strength and courage “to finish well our 
task.” It is braver and harder to accept the brand of a 
“coward” when one stands by his ideals than to give in 
to public opinion, to climb on the bandwagon once it 
starts rolling down Main Street. 

In 1917, a few dared to do so and were forced to 
spend their next few years branded as “pro-German.” 
Conscientious objectors were forced into forms of war 
activity, often degrading, and many were sentenced to 
prison. Of 504 court-martialed, but one was acquitted. 
Seventeen were sentenced to death (although their sen- 
tences were afterwards commuted), but the fact re- 
mains that conscientious objection to war was a capital 





offense in the eyes of officers of some military courts. 

Granted, these are extreme cases but the tide of in- 
dignation that swelled upon the heads of the “willful 
men” in the war-mad Congress of April, 1917, was 
but another sign of the same wild hysteria that seized 
the American people once they set out on the blind 
plunge to the battlefield. 

Our task is to prevent the brewing of that fever. We 
must keep the bandwagon and the wheelhorses in the 
barn. Our hope lies in intelligent examination of every 


new item of news. Our salvation lies in being mission- | 


aries among the people, urging the wisdom of calm 
judgment ; and more important, teaching the message of 
the love of man, no matter what his creed, race or flag. 


ONE AMERICAN VIEW OF THE CONFLAGRATION ABROAD [ 
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THE ACT AND THE ART 


oF WORSHIP 


Program Material 





WINNIFRED WYGAL 


(Third article in a series of three) 


ABOUT this time of year new cabinets and new offi- 
cers are coming in. Every person in any way connected 
with the leadership of the Association is working on 
plans for summer conference and for next autumn’s 
work. Students entering the cabinet for the first time, 
or incoming officers, are asking, “What is it all about?” 
and more seasoned leaders are telling them! 

The Christian Association stems in the Christian faith 
and has as its central purpose the discovery of the 
meaning of Jesus’ two great commands: “Love God,” 
and “Love thy neighbor as thyself.”” For this reason 
the act and the art of worship are central to the pro- 
gram of the Student Christian Movement, locally and 
nationally. Knowing why and how to pray in one’s 
individual life; leading prayer in groups and in public 
on important occasions, is a basic requirement in the 
life of the Student Christian Movement and for an 
Association .leader new or old. 

Let us try here to answer the following questions: 
1. Who plans worship services or how does the wor- 
ship committee work? 2. Who leads the services and 
how are leaders chosen? 3. What resources are avail- 
able in arranging helpful and beautiful services ? 


How Does a Worship Committee Work? 


Suppose you are chairman of a standing committee 
on worship or of a temporary committee appointed to 
plan one particular service. How do you proceed? 

In a worship-planning group there should be a mix- 
ture of people representing various levels of experience 
both in the life of the spirit and in the techniques of 
planning services. Any such group should have one 
or more consultants as “resource persons.” These per- 
sons may be professors, ministers of the community, 
graduate students or more often than not they may be 
the student secretary. 

The planning committee is like a many colored cha- 
meleon, behaving in different ways at different stages 
of its work. The student chairman needs to know how 
to lead discussions, and how to release members of 
the committee to speak freely and to bring in their 
most precious ideas and books. A good committee will 
function as a discussion group, seeking answers to such 
questions as: What are the real needs of the students 
who will participate in the service or services we hope 
to plan? How do they feel? What forms of worship 
are they used to? What forms should they be encour- 
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aged to respond to? What is our purpose in having 
group worship? What are the conditions of meaning- 
ful worship? Many other questions will emerge. 

More often the planning committee uses the meeting 
time to delve into resource material, to compare ideas 
and to divide the work of preparation for some service 
soon to be held. 

Suppose, for example, the worship planning group 
undertakes to discuss the efficacy of spontaneous spoken 
prayers as contrasted with great prayers from pub- 
lished books, or prayers written by students themselves 
prior to leading a service. Some think “read” prayers 
are insincere, or stilted. Others think spontaneous ex- 
temporary prayers are apt to be trivial. Here the re- 
sourceful person can help the group see that sincerity 
runs much deeper than the question of reading versus 
improvising a prayer; that there is a reason and a 
place for both kinds of prayers. In a similar manner 
the group will discuss the cultivation, use and discipline 
of silence in a worship service; or the way to prepare 
a litany, or the possibilities in the use of choir responses, 
anthems, hymns, and other forms of worship through 
music. 


What Materials Should Be Used? 


Even more fundamental may be the discussions of 
materials. May we use materials other than those from 
the Scriptures? What things are suitable? Should a 
worship service include an address, or is it more prop- 
erly made up of readings from sacred literature; of 
prayers and litanies; of silences and music? If a 
speech is incorporated into the service, what linsitations 
should be imposed upon the speaker as to the length 
and nature of his remarks? Where there is no address 
how is the theme of the service best communicated to 
the congregation? 

Of course the basic materials for Christian service 
are in the Old and New Testaments. This is true be- 
cause in no one spot other than the Bible has there 
been collected so much literature showing the truest 
insights of man in his ageless pilgrimage for righteous- 
ness and in his eagerness that God may reach and mold 
his life. There is no more exciting intellectual and spir- 
itual quest than the discovery of Bible materials to be 
used around such themes as “Social Justice” or “God’s 
Dwelling With Men” or “The Nature of Man.” 

Several translations of the Bible should be available. 
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Always the King James version translated in 1611 is 
in good usage because of its perfect and poetic English. 
The English and the American revised versions of 
much later date are sometimes more easily understood. 
The modern translations of Moffatt, and of Smith and 
Goodspeed are also invaluable, because of the freshness 
of language and the new slant given to the meaning of 
many a familiar passage. 

In addition to the Bible, worship resources will in- 
clude books of prayers, ancient and modern, lives of 
the saints, and a few anthologies of great poetry in- 
cluding some of the modern poetry of social justice like 
the works of Carl Sandburg, Stephen Vincent Benet, 
James Weldon Johnson, Langston Hughes and others. 
In the same way great prose of various periods will be 
made available to those planning the services. In the 
use of resources other than the Bible care needs to be 
taken to avoid the sentimental, the cheap, the trite. 
Avoid the use of poetry or music of a superficial nature. 

A worship-planning group may go far in learning 
about the order of service, how to prepare a litany, how 
long a prayer should be, whether to mimeograph or 
print the service and put it into the hands of the con- 
gregation or to trust the leader to manage without that 
aid—and numerous kindred matters. Hymns should be 
chosen for their precise suitability to the theme and to 
the place in the service. Both tune and words should 
be considered. Under no circumstances should hymns 
be used as time-killers or to “quiet” the congregation 
which is late in assembling! The preparation of the 
room, seating, ventilation, decorations, lighting, quiet, 
should be studied and discussed because all are very 
important if the congregation is to relax and give itself 
completely to the experience of being in God’s presence. 

Who Should Lead? 

Who is to lead the service? A group? 
person? The chairman? Possibly someone who has 
not been in the planning group but to whom the com- 
mittee can communicate its spirit and plans? There 
must of course be a first time for every leader. Some- 
times the most important function for the service is to 
give to one or more students experience in leading. In 
that case a new leader may try his wings, even at the 
expense of an impressive service. Perhaps on the other 
hand the function to be accomplished by the service is 
the lifting of the congregation into some new unity 
or sphere of activity and courage in view of some 
special need or occasion. In such a case an experienced 
and skillful leader, student or professor, should take the 
service. 


The resource 


Seldom if ever can a group do the final job of put- 
ting the service together and less often ought a group 
try to lead. Some of us who are eager to demonstrate 
democracy have falsely assumed that a service written 
in a group or led by a collection of people is a demon- 
stration in democracy. The group as a whole does its 
part by contributing and pooling ideas. Usually the 
best services result from the fact that some one person 
who has been a part of the group has taken those many 
ideas and welded them at the forge of his own sincere 
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conviction and experience so that when the seryieg 
takes place it has unity of form and spirit and the powe, 
of some one person’s grasp of what the group mem. 
bers have been saying. 

There is not space to discuss the use of art forms jy 
worship. Glee clubs, special choirs, choric verse o, 
speech choirs, the modern dance, rhythmic motion 
groups and religious drama are frequently employed jp 
worship. Two observations may be made with cer. 
tainty: (1) There is great need for experimentation 
with new forms and materials. Youth groups are wel 
within their prerogatives in opening as many of these 
new doors as possible and should be encouraged to do 
so. (2) Never attempt new forms without recourse to 
excellent advice and skill. Poor art introduced into 
religious services may lead to sentimentality and eyep 
irreverence. New forms of expression should be sought 
out only when high skills are available and profound 
moods are likely to result. 

In conclusion, never separate meditation and action, 
worship and deed. True worship is not an escape, 
Rather it prepares the hearts of men with courage and 
insight that they may gird up their spirits and go out 
more dynamic, more single of purpose, more unequiy- 
ocal. The man of prayer is also the man of action, 
Action is not busyness. Action is the deep running of 
the waters of life so that men become new and groups 
become bold to see and do the will of God in day by 
day relations, small and large. The mighty men of God 
are the men of prayer. The men of prayer are the do- 
ers of the Word. 

a 


& RETREAT THAT WAS DIFFERENT 


LAST year men and women students of the Metropoli- 
tan Student Christian Council of New York City spent 
a week-end in a cabin at Bear Mountain. They planned 
in advance some serious sessions—but the lure of hiking, 
skating, skiing and general good times was too much 
for them. Outside of eating and a little sleep the rest 
of the time was spent in recreation. Afterwards most 
of them realized that they had cheated themselves and 
resolved next time to be less short sighted. 


Last week-end the council went to the same cabin. 
About half were repeaters from the previous year. A 
committee scheduled Saturday morning and Saturday 
evening for group discussions and talked it up until 
every one was at least acquiescent. From half a dozen 
subjects suggested at breakfast Saturday, the entire 
group decided at the first session to consider religion in 
its relation to every day life. The resulting discussion 
was so keen that it was continued that night, with spe- 
cial reference to the nature of God and his meaning to 
man. At the conclusion a committee was appointed to 
plan a service for Sunday morning. 

Three possible ideas came out of the committee—@ 
candle service, a “fagot” service, wherein each would 
add wood to a central fire, and a communion service. 
The one Catholic member of the committee swung the 


decision to the communion service. The rest of the 
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group approved. That there was no “Reverend” in the 
party and that supplies were limited to those which hap- 
pened to be on hand were considerations not even raised. 
Several non-church-going skeptics and two presidents of 
young peoples societies alike assumed that the celebra- 
tion of the sacrament of the last supper was just a mat- 
ter of making up their minds. 


Sunday morning about 11: 30 the tables were set; at 
each place were a dixie cup brim-full of milk and a 
saucer on which lay a quarter slice of bread. A hymn 
was sung, “Break Thou the Bread of Life”; a brief 
statement connected the occasion with the previous ses- 
sions; then the chairman of the council, a Barnard girl, 
assumed the role traditionally assigned to a clergyman. 
The bread, she stated, represents the miracle of a 
growing plant, transforming the soil into wheat, which 
we can eat and transform into ideals. The milk, through 
the growing grass consumed by the cow, becomes 
through the same miracle a perfect food to sustain 
human life with its capacity to feel unity with all hu- 
man life and with God. Jesus represents this life car- 
ried to the highest level humans have seen. Our group 
unity rests on our mutual resolve to seek that same high 
level of life. 


Such, substantially, was her statement. Then she 
said that she would read from Luke the story of the 
Last Supper, after which we would eat the bread and 
drink the milk, thinking about these things. We did 
so. There was a brief period of meditation, a short 
prayer in the leader’s own words, a hymn, Oh Master 
Let Me Walk With Thee, and after sitting a bit in quiet 
the leader began to gather up her books, and someone 
asked who was on the K.P. Squad. 


The comments afterward were illuminating. A sci- 
ence-major skeptic declared that if all church services 
were like that she would start going again. A boy de- 
clared it was the most meaningful communion he had 
ever attended. The Catholic girl said that it meant 
more to her than any mass. The rather unusual pro- 
cedure evoked almost no comment from the students, 
although it has provoked plenty of comment—often ad- 
verse—from professional religious workers who heard 
about it. 


There is danger in generalizing too much from such 
an experience, but it is difficult not to wonder what 
meaning lies hidden behind such behavior of youth. 
Are they more religious than they seem? How could 
the church more regularly meet their need, or free them 
to meet their own need? Is there essential loss in drop- 
ping old symbolisms in favor of new that bear the flavor 
of classroom and laboratory ? 


It is possible that these are some of the questions 
which the Christian church must answer if it is to sur- 
vive beyond this generation in its present form. In the 
meantime it seems clear that the spirit which was in Je- 
sus cannot be extinguished. 


FRANK OLMSTEAD. 
New York University, 
Washington Square. 
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Skiers 


The dark pine branches scarcely bend beneath 
The easy burden of the snow---the light, 
Soft, silver snow, as dry as powder. Earth 
Is blanketed in comfort, day and night. 
The day is sharp and bitter, night is cold 
Beyond believing. Both are lovely and 
Serene in that still beauty that delights 
The sight alone among the senses: strand 
On strand of silver sweeping o'er the rise 
And fall of land. The stream and lake, 
Gray granite, lie below; and nature sleeps 
Nor ever till the rush of spring to wake. 
Where is this loveliness? A picture might 
Not tell. New Hampshire? Adirondacks? The 
Cold, Finnish forests? Nature spreads her green 
And white with fine impar iality 
Across the world’s north. Look again. Is that 
A man on skis? Still could we not decide 
Between New England and Karelia. In 
Each place men, skiing, weave and glide 
Between the trees. Come closer. See more men. 
Unstop your ears. O God! A crackling roar 
t gunfire, shattering the magic calm, 
Staining the snow with crimson---this is war ! 
This, Finland; and the rigid dead, like trees 
Cut down, unburied, lie stone-frozen where 
They fall. The living stand or kneel or crouch 
Or speed from pine to pine, and dare 
The cold, the enemy, the failing heart 
Within for freedom and the right to say 
The land is theirs ... Among New Hampshire pines 
The skiers laugh! It is their holiday. 


—ERDMAN HARRIS 


Lawrenceville School 


My Sign 
Three crosses in the purple mist are standing. 


On one died those who thought the world could be 
By love made perfect in serenity--- 

All men---both rich and poor---together banding 
Through all eternity. 


One cross held those 
Who did the way of fighting force espouse, 
To right injustice, overthrow, arouse 
Their fellows in a world where reddest rose 


Is paled by bloody deeds. 
The third cross held 


Those who, not yet awaked to fight or love, 
Explained and squirmed, bowed and apologized 
Went but half way,---wept as each cause was felled 
Yet gave no helping hand, but looked above 

In vain, for some strange god to rend the skies. 


Which death to die? which cross to claim for mine? 
The cross of love?. Or force? One Judas-kissed? 


God knows | must make one of these my sign--- 
One of these crosses in the purple mist. 


CARL VINTON HERRON 
New York City 
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Program Material 


PHOENIX-LIKE « « + | 


A YEAR ago there was no SCA at Sacramento. 
True, there were YMCA and YWCA organizations 
on the Junior College campus—but they were dying the 
slow and painful death of disinterest and neglect. Dis- 
interest because there was no meaning, no purpose, in 





the groups. The boys were holding weekly luncheon 
meetings; the girls were holding semi-monthly fireside 
suppers. But nothing was being done. 

Then came the annual regional conference at Asilo- 
mar. And from a student body of two thousand only 
two delegates went. But those two, Edrie Cross and 
Adah Marie Ruhl, returned inspired. Long talks with 
members of active SCA groups had convinced the girls 
that such an organization was the only solution to Sac- 
ramento’s problem. 

The first difficulty lay in impressing these new ideas 
upon the members of dormant clubs. This was done, 
forcefully, with a few well-chosen words. At separate 
meetings of the two groups, the Asilomarites appeared, 
stung the members to attention, then outlined plans for 
a new organization, to be known as the Student Chris- 
tian Association. Unanimously, both clubs agreed to 
cooperate in the new Association. 

So it was formed. The executive officers of the for- 
mer Campus Y and College Y sweated laboriously over 
a Constitution. The College of the Pacific, at Stockton, 
sent SCA members to help with details. 

The Constitution duly accepted, all that remained 
was the election of officers. And here arose a major 
difficulty—whether to have a boy or a girl for the first 
president. The Nominating Committee discussed and 
rejected, and finally selected a slate of officers believed 
to be the most efficient combination possible. The slate 
was accepted. The new president of the equally new 
Student Christian Association at Sacramento J. C. was 
a girl—Miss Jean Geddes. This was the first time in 
the history of the college that a mixed membership 
had selected a girl as president ! 

Now off to a good start! (It was now February, the 
beginning of a new semester. ) 
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First, a Mixer Dance for all students must be held op 
the Friday of Freshman week, as had been the custom, 
Using Ferdinand the Bull as the theme (an idea por. 
rowed from College of the Pacific’s Asilomar dance), 
and inviting the Reverend George Burcham, of the 
Wesley Foundation at Berkeley, as leader of folk 
dances, the SCA Stag-Stagette was presented with such 
a flourish that it is now remembered as the best schog| 
dance of the year. 

The same week-end, still aglow with the success of 
the Mixer Dance, the four executive officers and eight 
committee chairmen, together with members of the ad. 
visory council and guest speakers, Mr. and Mrs, Rg 
Duckles of the YM and YWCA at the University of 
California, journeyed to a camp in the hills near 
Auburn, to formulate a program for the semester, A 
week-end of intensive study and planning, interspersed 
with lots of hilarious good times, made up this, the first 
Cabinet Retreat. The group returned to the campus 
with a keener knowledge of the purpose and meaning 
of a Christian organization. 

The SCA forged ahead, taking the initiative in many 
school projects. A “Howdy Day” at the close of Fresh. 
men Hazing was observed for the first time, under the 
guidance of the SCA. An Inter-Club Council of all 
campus organizations was formed, with the SCA an 
important part. Outside speakers were brought into 
club meetings, speaking on the major emphases: Peace, 
Public Affairs, Race Relations, and Religion, as well 
as related and appropriate subjects. <A_ really big 
delegation was sent to the Northern California SCA 
Conference, held at Stockton last April. The first 
annual Frog Derby, an event which rated city-wide 
attention, was sponsored by the SCA. Members of the 
Association took an active part in planning and par- 
ticipating in the California Youth Model Legislature. 

The SCA members then tackled the problem of coép- 
erative housing. Sacramento has no dormitories— 
merely privately-owned boarding houses. Having 
brought back the idea of codperatives from Asilomar, 
Miss Cross and Miss Ruhl set about establishing a 
Cooperative House for students willing to share work 
and expenses. The two, with Miss Geddes, made a 
loop inspectory trip of Co-ops at Berkeley, San Jose, 
and Stockton, gaining many practical suggestions and 
valuable information. As a result, Miss Betty Mar- 
riott, Edrie Cross’ successor as Cooperative chairman, 
has announced that a house for girls is ready for occu- 
pancy, and arrangements for a boys’ Co-op are almost 
complete. 

During the past fall there was another Mixer Dance, 
another Howdy Day, boat rides, hay-rides, and other 
social events, to be enjoyed along with the weekly 
forum discussion groups, interracial fireside chats, de- 
votional evenings, as well as the usual meetings. Then 
there was the Northern California Conference at Colfax 
for which to plan, and a delegation to go to Asilomar 
in December. 

It took hard work on the part of the students, and 
equally as important, the adult members who served on 
the advisory committee. 
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Program Material 


THE CABINET PLANS 
ITS COURSE 


EFORE plunging into the details of activities, it is 
well to take time for a review of purpose. Without 
such review the organization is apt to get into ruts and 
habits of doing the same things year after year, with- 
out clear relationship to purpose. Perspective always 
precedes an effective program. 

One way to help the local group keep alive and alert 
js to compare its goals and plans with those of the 
Movement in general. Someone in the group should 
study each of the following: 





A Program Book. Fern Babcock. (50c.) 


(Cabinet Conferences, p. 50.) 
Report of the National Assembly 


(25c.) 


New Direction. 
of Student Christian Associations. 

Five Decades and a Forward View. 
New Study Course. Packet includes one bound 
copy of the book and ten paper-bound copies; 
one leader’s outline. ($2.50.) 


Tue INTERCOLLEGIAN. Recent issues. 


($1.50 a year. ) 


problems of present- 
had too little atten- 


Be particularly alert to those 
day Christian living which have 
tion in your group. 

Have a retreat for a week-end at a cabin or camp 
or home or church somewhere away from the campus. 
If this is impossible, try the next best thing of one or 
more afternoon-and-evening meetings, preferably in a 
home or other non-academic setting. This meeting 
should be attended by the new student officers, the re- 
tiring student officers, advisors, and several members 
of the faculty. Where there are many religious groups 
on a campus, a combined retreat is very effective. This 
allows each group to plan its own program in the light 
of cooperative plans developed by all groups together. 
Following are suggestions for a retreat: 

1. Allow ample time for fellowship in worship and 
in play. 

2. Make a report or summary of the past year. A 
little discussion as to the value of this or that is good, 
but do not spend too much time criticizing. 

3. Review the purposes and functions of the organi- 
zation. Examine your official statement of purpose. 
Re-adopt it, with restatement if desired. Hold an in- 
formal discussion on what the statement means on your 
campus. 

4. List the points at which conditions in ourselves, 
on the campus, and in the world, constitute most press- 
ing challenges to our Christian purposes. Use material 
Suggested above for comparison and challenge. 

5. Set goals for the year—far enough ahead to de- 
mand strain and but not so far as to be 
discouraging. Compare with goals suggested by na- 
tional and meetings, as indicated above. 


stretching, 
sectional 
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Why a Student Christian Movement ? 


Because it helps us-- 
To re-examine positions, 
Review social and spiritual investments, 
Evaluate traditions. 
Observe and apply the principles of creation, 
recreation, propagation ; 
To confront fears, 
Learn honesty ; 
Face the unwented, 
Welcome reality; 
To achieve humility, 
—— to wonder, 
Do homage to the mysterious ; 
To share wistfu | yearnings, 
Welcome the denied, 
Agitate the complacent, 
Minister to the wounded ; 
To share experiences, 
iscipline hopes, 
Unite advances, 
Explore the unknown ; 
To establish a fellowship of Christian students 
Under the banner of Jesus Christ. 
R. C. PETRY, 
McPherson College 
Rocky Mountain News-Letter 


The Common Bond 


(Written after the Toronto Conference) 


| couldn't understand his words, 

His customs were not mine, 

| didn’t wear his kind of dress. 

Our differences were fine. 

Our ways of thinking weren't the same, 
Our actions or our race, 

And yet we found that common bond 
Which knows no time or place--- 
Because we were fellow Christians. 


MARTHA M. BOUTWELL 
Wellesley 42 
a 


Preface to Prayer 


Oh, Thou, to Whom we raise our hearts 
Who art in truth "The Way" 
Increase our consciousness of Thee. 


Lord, teach us how to pray! 
—NETTIE K. HURLBERT 


in Fellowship 











(From Column One.) 


6. Make specific plans for meeting each goal. You 
may wish to divide into smaller groups to do this. 
Don't forget budget and leadership as well as program. 

Plan a rough schedule of events for the year, both 
for the whole organization and for each department. 
Last year’s experience will help, but should not be fol- 
lowed without examination. Be sure to review the 
schedule to see that it includes the things necessary to 
accomplish your aims. 

~-From the Rocky Mountain Regional Newsletter. 
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DEPUTATIONS 
—tfTILL A GOOD IDEA 


Wiliam Lyon Phelps (writing in THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN ) is sure it will work 


WHEN Professor Drummond and Doctor Smith, rep- 
resenting the students of Edinburgh University, visited 
Yale last October, they brought the idea of inter-visita- 
tion among colleges plainly to the notice of American 
students. For not only did they urge the reasonable- 
ness and effectiveness of such a plan of Christian work, 
but they stood before us as living examples, being on a 
deputation themselves. In spite of their arguments, 
the plan seemed at first hardly feasible; the expenditure 
of time and money involved; the scarcity of good 
speakers, and the inexperience of all; the certainty of 
creating prejudices in many quarters and the misrepre- 
sentations that would assuredly be made—these and 
other objections were brought up. But upon discus- 
sing the matter more in detail, the Yale students be- 
came convinced that it was a good thing, and a plan 
was agreed upon. All those who would be willing to 
go on deputations were invited to hand in their names 
to the secretary, and over sixty men volunteered. A 
“silent” committee of five students was chosen to have 
sole charge of the work, to appoint and secure speak- 
ers, receive and provide entertainment for delegations 
from other colleges, carry on all necessary correspond- 
ence, and manage the finances. Yale sent out deputa- 
tions during the fall term to Wesleyan, Williams, 
Philadelphia, New York City and other places. Squads 
of three and four men were also sent, when requested, 
to the churches and young people’s meetings in and 
around New Haven. A special feature of the work in 
1888 will be sending various athletic men to the pre- 
paratory schools, where their Christian influence will 
be especially strong. Yale received one deputation from 
the students of New York City, and its presence in 
New Haven was highly appreciated. 

This inter-visitation work has unquestionably proved 
a pronounced success. The greatest care has been 
taken in the selection of men. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, Yale is careful not to send good speakers. The 
orators are kept at home. The object of the deputation 
work is not exhortation or the discussion of theological 
problems. The speakers appear not as advocates, but 
as witnesses; they do not urge men to do a certain 
thing, but rather tell them why they have done it. The 
work loses most of its force if stripped of its personal 
character. There is evidently no cant or hypocrisy 
here; no eloquent speeches are pronounced; no stock 
phrases employed; but there is an unmistakable air of 
business about the whole thing. 
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IN 1940 | 


Walter D. Wagoner, Yale Cab- 


inet member, writes a_ sequel 


What fifty years ago was a small movement limited 
to but two or three campuses is now a large and well. 
founded institution at most New England colleges, 


The good work which “Billy” Phelps and other Yale 
men propagated has now sprung up as a well-organized 
division of the New England Student Christian Move. 
ment. This means that in Eastern collegiate circles 
efforts are being made to establish strong and worth. 
while deputation programs on any quadrangle that will 
evince interest. Deputation teams today wander farther 
afield and include a wider variety of subject and per- 
sonnel than their nineteenth century patterns. Let us 
look at a typical deputation week-end, 1940 version: 


A group is being sent to a town in rural Connecticut, 
Arrangements were completed several weeks in ad- 
vance, and the parish, especially the young people, await 
the visiting students. The deputation consists, say, of 
two Yale and two Smith undergraduates. The students 
arrive late Saturday afternoon; the least expensive 
mode of transportation is the best. Students, school, 
and church share the cost. The students, animated in 
part by the spirit of adventure, are put up in homes 
of church members. Everyone is eager to meet the 
guests, and one becomes conscious of the desire to ex- 
change ideas. It is, indeed, an open forum week-end. 


The Saturday evening program consists of games, 
singing and refreshments in the parish house. The 
minister avails himself of the opportunity to introduce 
everyone to everybody else. 


A feeling of friendly fel- 
lowship prevails. 


The Sunday morning church service is radically dit- 
ferent. The minister’s seat is in the congregation. Pul- 
pit and the platform are occupied by the four students, 
who conduct the service and even preach the sermon. 
The latter is apt to be entitled “A College Student— 
His Religion and His World.” Needless to say, it is 
an interesting hour. On Sunday afternoon there will 
be perhaps a hike, discussion group, or church tea 
Whatever the program, here is the chance for the young 
people to get next to the “student mind” and to chal- 
lenge its inner thoughts about anything from conscien- 
tious objection to football. At sunset the students must 
leave for grimmer walls, but the two days have been 
a success. A community of interest has been initiated, 
based on the finer values in life. Town and gown more 
fully understand each other. 
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THE 
ROUND WorRLD 


Poverty and Missions 

The climate of Arabia is extremely hot and extremely 
dry; the Arab eats about twelve dates a day and drinks 
camel’s milk; he wears a loin-cloth; he owns a goat’s 
hair tent with practically nothing under it. In the coast 
town where I work the people earn on an average of ten 
cents a day. 

These facts have their effect on medical work. Fifty 
years hence we will probably not need to send doctors 
to Arabia, for their own doctors will have taken over 
this field. But how can you do medical work today for 
men who get ten cents a day? The obvious answer is 
that medical missionaries will render medical service 
and some American millionaire pay the bill. However, 
in the last analysis Arabia will have to pay its own bills, 
for there is nothing more dangerous than charity. In 
the meanwhile the medical missionary tries to bring re- 
lief so that the population can balance itself on top of a 
ten cent piece. 

Our hospital is not like American hospitals. It has 
no beds; the seventy-five inmates lie on the floor. There 
is nothing in the rooms until the patients come. Then 
everything the family owns is brought with the patient 
and he lives in just the way he has been living. That is 
one of the ways we have tried to make medical work 
self-respecting in this poverty stricken land. 

Paut Harrison of Arabia. 


Italian Planes for France 


Mussolini boasted that the Rome-Berlin Axis was “a 
block of steel.” But that apparently does not prevent 
bars of gold from having a certain influence. Some 200 
French aviators have been in Italy making over Italian- 
manufactured military airplanes. As soon as the plane 
is completed, the French air experts give it a thorough 
testing; cash is paid down in gold, right on the spot; 
and off flies the plane to France —Mdan, NFS. 


In Franco ’s Spain 

Frequent reports appear in the press of the world 
about General Franco’s allege intention to restore the 
monarchy in Spain. It is, however, a fact that more and 
more of his prominent monarchist supporters are being 
put into the diplomatic service and sent far away from 
home. In this way the Marquess of Luca de Tena, 
staunch monarchist and proprietor of the A.B.C., one of 
the biggest Madrid newspapers, was appointed Ambas- 
sador to Chile. 


agitator for the restoration of the monarchy, was sent 


The Marquess of Aycinena, another 
to Peru in the same high—but for purposes of mon- 
archial propaganda, ineffective—capacity. 
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One 35,000-ton battleship and several 15,000-ton 


cruisers are under construction, recently started, in the 
shipyards of El Ferrol. 
come one of the world’s great sea-powers. 
eral Franco has set in motion what is ultimately to be a 


Phalangist Spain wants to be- 
Thus Gen- 
stupendous naval program.—Madrid, NFS. 


Churches Pay for War 


Payments every month toward the costs of the war 


are being levied on German churches by a decree of 


Field Marshal Goering. In effect, the churches are 
treated in the same way as municipalities, which also 
have to pay a monthly contribution toward war costs. 
The total amount due from the churches has been di- 
vided up into notes for each territorial church or diocese 
in proportion to its budget and membership. The sum 
to be secured will reach about $350,000 per month. All 
ecclesiastical institutions, whether churches, special 
funds, missionary societies, convents and monasteries, 
must take part. The fact that money which was given 
to the churches for religious, educational and charitable 
purposes is now being used for the manufacture of 
bombing-planes and U-boats, and perhaps even poison 
gas as well, shows what a “totalitarian war” this is.— 
Berlin, NFS. 
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PEOPLE OF Europe Get TOGETHER” 
(NEA Service, 


“THE 


Inc.) 
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Spot News 
of the Federation 


There are over 100,000 Polish 


Student Refugees. 
refugees in the surrounding countries. In Hungary, 
400 students are in civilian camps and 1,000 in military 
internment camps. Representatives of the ISS in 
Hungary have appealed for help in providing these stu- 
dents with blankets, coats and shoes and also with books 
for general reading and study. 

There are approximately 300 Spanish student refugees 
in Southern France. The outbreak of war has made 
their situation worse, owing to the evacuation of French 
citizens. Twenty-five of the outstanding students have 
been given scholarships ($25 provides a scholarship). 
A coéperative house at Montpellier will be established 
for twenty students when funds are sufficient. Indi- 
vidual students are being helped with clothes and books 
and emigration. 

Large numbers of students in Greater Germany have 
been unable to complete their studies in their own 
countries for religious, racial or political reasons. Since 
the outburst of war the situation especially of the Jew- 
ish students has become even more critical. At present 
1,300 students are registered with the Geneva Secre- 
tariat of International Student Service as desiring to 
complete their university training in other countries. 
The most capable and most dangerously situated are 
being helped to the limits of funds available and much 
more money could profitably be spent in this way. In 
some cases only a comparatively small sum of $50 or 
$100 would enable such students to complete their 
courses. 


Belgium. In the present term two student study 
groups are organized at Brussels. One is on the epistle 
to the Romans, the other on the significance for Chris- 
tians of the present European war. The latter com- 
prised five meetings before Easter on: (1) Positions 
taken regarding the war by Church leaders in different 
countries. (2) The message of the Bible. (3) Polit- 
ical and spiritual neutrality. (4) The function of the 
Church as an ecumenical society. (5) What have we 
to do? 


China, Miss Shih Pao-Chen writes: “It is our 
pleasure to forward to the World’s Student Christian 
Federation the annual contribution from the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of China toward the 
1939 budget of the Federation. We regret that our 
gift (about $15) cannot be larger. With it goes our 
deep concern for the suffering of students in Europe 
since the outbreak of war and our conviction that the 
world-wide fellowship of the WSCF can and will re- 
main a living force transcending national ambitions and 
aggressions. 

“Though somewhat delayed by the outbreak of War 
in Europe, our Amsterdam delegates have safely re- 
turned to China, enthusiastic over their experiences and 
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encouraged by the understanding of like-minded Chris. 
tian youth groups at Amsterdam and Nunspeet, It 
may be of interest to you also that the Japanese wom, | 
delegates returning from Amsterdam were our Puests 
again for the day their steamer was in port.” 





Czechoslovakia. When the Czech universities were 
closed last November the offices of the Czech Scy 
were closed and sealed by the police. Secretaries apg | 
leaders are safe at present, but some members hay 
disappeared during the period of arrests, deportation 
and executions. THE 


Denmark. It is the general opinion of Christian sty. Found 
dents that the only way to prepare for peace is j)| ably tt 
preach the gospel and try to convert members of the| the 
government. “A truly Christian Prime Minister js| least! 
worth a hundred resolutions by Christian peace organ. of the 
izations.” and a 
the V 

Germany. An important exposition of the point of | forniz 
view of a Christian leader in Germany appears in the} Ange 
current Student World (January 1940) under the title | the st 











“Can the Church Keep Silent?” chure 
: ae : te ath On 
Great Britain. “What is Oxford like in wartime? Chur 

At first sight it seems little changed, except for yellow pF 

signs pointing to air-raid shelters, and piles of sand-| gent 


bags outside porter’s lodges. But government offices! yom 


or hypothetical hospitals have devoured three colleges | tered 


completely and large pieces of eight more, so that only TI 
half of the colleges are in their proper use, eleven men’s | the f 
and two women’s. : Deps 


“Most undergraduate activities have not been seri- | of tt 
ously dislocated. There is no ban at present on polit- the : 





ical meetings. One welcome sign of the times is the ba 
; , ral 
inauguration ‘of an international club; this has been 
started by the SCM and others to provide a centre resp 
where students of different countries can meet infor- | ac, 
mally. dist 


“It is as impossible to analyze the general attitude | regi 
of the university to the war as the attitude of the coun- | give 
try as a whole. Some call us unanimous, others inan- | but 
imate. Pacifism has come to be regarded too easily as I 
a legitimate, but special vocation—for other people. sch 
This is not meant to imply that there is no political ™ 


concern in the war or its progress. On the contrary, “W 
the popularity of Federal Union, for example, is im an 
danger of distracting all attention from more immediate ie 
and fundamental problems.” sat 

Sweden. Many students have been mobilized; PM 
among them is Martin Lindstrém, the Chairman of the vit 
SCM. All kinds of organizations in Sweden—religious | a 
bodies, the Red Cross, the Trade Unions, etc., and the ing 
government, are raising relief funds to be sent to the 4, 
Finns. The SCM is also trying hard to raise 1,200 yg 


kronen for Chinese Student Relief and a smaller sum ch 
for the Russian Orthodox Theological Institute im 
Paris. \ ye 
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2 CHURCH AND CAMPLIS 
r Buests | 
* 
CS Were 
h SCM | Edited by ROBERT G- ANDRUS 
"1€s and } 
TS have a 
rtations 
HE programs of Christian Associations and Church student group plans for the meals; another group cleans 
ian sty. | Foundations have a striking similarity in pattern. Prob- up. A work schedule is made to fit class hours. 
€ is tp | ably the major difference lies in the organic relationship The social program includes indoor sports in the 
“of the| of the church club to some church which can give at church recreational hall following a Bible Study Class 
ister jg} least in a subtle way more of a feeling for the total life in mid-week. There is a Friday night program with a 
organ. | of the Christian Community. Something of the scope varied program of hiking, beach parties, folk dancing, 
and activities of a Church Foundation is illustrated by parties and hay-rack rides. 
the Wesley Club at the University of Southern Cali- With the university offering credit in religious 
int of | fornia. The University of Southern California (Los courses, the church and club need not be responsible for 
in the | Angeles) is traditionally Methodist. It has grown into the extra-curricular studies for credit. However, the 
he title} the status of a large university and is still classified as a Sunday evening program of the university church on the 
| church-related university. campus does offer varied outstanding programs. A wor- 
et On U.S.C. campus is the University Methodist ship unit has recently been built by the group, compris- 
time: | Church, Reverend Wendell Miller pastor. Mr. Miller ing an altar, a pulpit, a cross, and altar lights. The 
yellon | and others have the vision to see the necessity of a stu- Sunday Evening League is the second largest in the 
| sand: | Gent religious program that trains college men and Southern-California-Arizona Conference. 
_ oeeed tigate oe membership and life-cen- PLANS for the regional student leadership sonmpalion 
an See waesetim service. training conferences for Wesley Foundation Student 
* ony | The Wesley Club at U. S. C. is organized much after Councils and Methodist Student Groups at Methodist 
'men’s | the pattern of a Wesley Foundation. It is related to the colleges have been announced. 
| Department of Wesley Foundations and Student Work Among the leaders who will make addresses at one or 
n seri- | of the Southern California-Arizona Conference and to more of the conferences are Kirby Page, John Bennett, 
 polit- | the same department of the General Board in Chicago. Georgia Harkness, Paul Kern, and Eugene Durham. 
is the | The president of the Trojan Wesley Club is Wallace These conferences will be held at: Clark University, 
s been | Fraiser, recently appointed as a national councilman to Atlanta; Lake Junaluska near Asheville, N. C.; Battle 
centre | tHe National C ouncil of Methodist Youth. The Club has Ground near Lafayette, Indiana; Baker University at 
sil responsibility for 715 undergraduate Methodist prefer- Baldwin, Kansas. 
ence students, together with about 300 graduate Metho- 
dist preference students. Each student is met in the BAYLOR University’s 191 ministerial students have 
ttitude | registration line during the first week at school and been busy at other chores aside from their school work. 
coun- } given, not only a greeting by a Wesley Club member, During the past year they traveled an aggregate of a 
inan- | but materials describing the functions of the Club. half-million miles on trips and raised more than $50,000 
sily as In times past, a banquet was scheduled early in the for religious purposes. Other aggregate statistics show 
eople. | school year, in honor of the new Methodist students, but they preached 9,739 sermons, held 260 revivals, deliv- 
litical in later years it has been supplanted by an annual ered 5,100 general addresses, made more than 2,000 re- 
trary, Whangdoodle,” an informal party at which the oppor- ligious Visits, organized 35 Sunday schools and 112 
‘< jn | tunities for getting acquainted are easier than at a ban- Baptist Training peter Broce more me Papen 
ediate  quet. Upperclassmen make personal calls on all enroll- religious tracts, secured 291 subscriptions to the Baptist 
ing freshmen, as well as new students. Thus a personal Standard, and received into the church as a result of 
interest is immediately established. A mimeographed their services 5,129 members, of whom 3,029 received 
lized: | Program is given to the students, together with an in- baptism. 
of the Vitation to join in the functions of the church which OFFICERS of the New York State Council of 
igious | Most interest them. By this method a choir of fifty Churches, which had planned to launch an interdenomi- 
d the Voices, half of whom are students, is chosen. The teach- national credit union to serve ministers, have run up 
om | 7 staff at University Church also benefits by having a against a curious quirk in federal regulations. No char- 
1200 large number of student teachers. Students become ter can be secured, according to federal administrators, 
ushers as well, and undertake many other tasks of the because credit unions must secure their members from 
Sul church. “a homogeneous group.” A denominational organiza- 
dis A student codperative luncheon group, organized two tion, it has been ruled, would be homogeneous, but an 
years ago, is interdenominational and interracial. One interdenominational one, never. 
1 AN 
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IN THE REGIONS 
New England 


The Boston Interrace Commission has been work- 
ing at top speed and is accomplishing splendid results. 
January 27th they held a panel discussion at the Negro 
State BYPU Midwinter Conference on “Building a 
New World.” The NE Interrace Commission has 
asked all local representatives to work on support for 
the Gavagan Anti-Lynching Bill which has passed the 
House and is faced with a hard fight in the Senate 
if the threat of filibuster is to be overcome and the 
bill brought to a vote. 

Interfaith activity is meeting with success in several 
of our colleges. At Boston University, for example, 
a meeting of representatives of the Jewish, Catholic, 
and Protestant groups voted to promote, in all colleges 
of B.U., interfaith meetings which shall present a 
rabbi, a priest, and a minister to speak in a series of 
three meetings. 

Spring conferences are ahead. The sixteenth annual 
regional conference, for men and women students, met 
March 8-10 at Northfield, Mass. T. Z. Koo headed 
the leadership and the conference theme was “The 
Christian Idea of Life: Its Requirements for Individ- 
uals and for Society.” 

The New England Staff Conference met at North- 
field January 25-27, with Professor J. Seelye Bixler 
of Harvard Divinity School leading three seminars: 
The Need for a Reasonable Religion; Some Problems 
of Contemporary Religious Thought; The Content of 
Our Religious Teaching. Betty GEORGE. 


Simmons. 
a 


The South 


Advance Toward Unity, University of North Caro- 
lina : 

Since its beginning five years ago the YWCA at 
the University of North Carolina has been the “little 
sister” of the long established YMCA. It was a happy 
kinship; but, meetings, program, officers, and budget 
were separate. The greatest amount of codperation 
came through social functions. Officers and budget, in 
which the YW is still very much a “little sister,” are 
still separate, but radical changes have come about in 
meetings and program. 

Set up this fall was an executive committee of the 
Carolina Christian Associations, composed of the cabi- 
net of the YW and the executive committee of the 
YM. This group was given power by both Associa- 
tions to establish joint study and action commissions, 
under co-chairman, in areas to be selected by the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

At the end of the fall quarter both groups looked 
back together and saw a successful commission pro- 
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MARCH OF EVENTS be 





River 


lege ‘ 

— ., | event 

gram, but meetings that were not as good as they migh, | fteer 
have been. With this perspective another step wa; | ail 
taken. The executive committee voted that the el eaui 
lar meetings be made a joint supper forum with , lg 
definite theme or series of discussion themes for the _ 
{ 


whole quarter. The commission on Interpreting Chris. , 
tianity on the Campus had revived the custom, ong Relig 
sponsored by the administration, of bringing outstang. | ™* 
ing religious leaders to the campus each month to | wes 
deliver a university sermon. Under the new plan the Fr 
executive committee has arranged for the visitj news 
speaker to stay over for the forum service Monday | How 
night. The committee favored the sermons, rather than | the 
a concentrated religious emphasis week. | 11-18 

The forum series has begun with surprising success inspl 
and plans are continuing for a more united Student) WW! 
Christian Association at Carolina. Other phases of the | tiviti 
program during the winter quarter were a Bible study | same 


group and a worship study group which used the | N 
week-day vesper services begun last fall as a labora. | 
tory. Eunice Kine. | 
Woman's College, Univ. of N. C. 
' 
The “North” | 
Intense interest, frankness, and an absence of cyni- | 8 
cism by either students or leaders characterized the} * ' 
Religion and Life Conference at the North Dakota | Was 
Agricultural College the week of January 27-February | Wa: 
2. Preceded on Friday by an attitude-survey on the - 
subjects of the Bible, God, and the Church, the con- | Heb 
ference opened on Sunday evening with an address by Ore 
Gould Wickey. Through the week the program in- lege 
cluded classroom appearances by the leaders, seminars, | T 


two convocations, several panel discussions, numerous | Ver 


organization meetings, and many personal conferences. 150 
Other speakers were: Martin H. Bickham; Heil D. V 
sollinger; Edwin Espy; Dr. and Mrs. Charles W. | gai 
Gilkey; Daniel T. Niles, and others. tior 

The Conference was sponsored by the Committee of Cot 
100, a group representing all religious groups on the | and 
campus. The Committee will continue to function asa ing 
coordinator for the religious activities of the college. firs 

The Committee proposes to sponsor monthly wor- I 


ship services on the campus, with church youth groups 
planning and leading the worship. Also, a_ special bod 


committee is studying the possibility of bringing two 


European refugee students to the campus in 1940-1941. . 
These and other related activities have come as a fe . 
sult of the Religion and Life Conference at North } 194 
Dakota Agricultural College. * 
From River Falls State Teachers College at River ne 
Falls, Wisconsin, comes the report that about 1,000 4: 
people have been contacted through a series of depu- 
tations. An average of more than one appearance 4 
week has been made during the past two months. The | 
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River Falls Cabinet considers this work a very im- 
portant part of its program. 

There were no classes for a day at Sioux Falls Col- 
lege on Vocations Day. The program of this special 
event revolved around a series of discussions on the 
fifteen vocations which appeal most to students. Repre- 
sentatives of each vocation presented the merits and 
required preparation ; opportunity for further discus- 
sion and questions followed. 


From Iowa State College comes the report that the 
Religious Emphasis Week just ended was one of the 
most successful in years. Henry H. Crane of Detroit 
was the special speaker of the week. 

From the Geneva Planning Committee comes the 
news that Howard Thurman, Dean of Religion at 
Howard University, will head the list of leaders at 
the Geneva YMCA Conference. Scheduled for June 
11-18, the conference begins its second half-century of 
inspirational service to young men. Once more we 
will thrill to Geneva sights, sounds, thoughts, and ac- 
tivities — and afterwards we will never be quite the 
same again. RicHARD E. SwEITZER. 


North Dakota Agricultural. 
& 


Pacific Northwest 


Far Eastern Student Service Fund work is the lead- 
ing project in this region, with T. Z. Koo making 
a rapid tour. Dr. Koo has spoken at University of 
Washington, Mt. Vernon Junior College, Western 
Washington College of Education, Whitman, Washing- 
ton State, University of Idaho, Multnomah Junior, St. 
Helen’s Hall Junior, Reed, Linfield, University of 
Oregon, Willamette University and Oregon State Col- 
lege. 


The first completed FESSF campaign was at Mt. 
Vernon Junior College (Washington), a school of only 
150 students who contributed over $35. 


Willamette University has added an Association 
training department to its curriculum, under the direc- 
tion of Ivan B. Rhodes, formerly of the National 
Council of the YMCA. Courses, both for beginners 
and those who have had professional training, are be- 
ing instituted. The new department opened February 
hrst. 


University of Idaho had a Religious Emphasis Week 
in February, with the college administration, student 
body, and ministerial associations coéperating, Each 
participating denomination invited two speakers. 


Students of this region are busily preparing for the 
1940 Seabeck conference in June. Benjamin Mays, 
Dean of the School of Religion at Howard, will be 
one of the leaders. Colored motion pictures taken last 
year at the beautiful conference site on Hood’s Canal 
are being used as promotion for this year’s conference. 


BERLAN LEMON. 
Oregon State College. 
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For “Fine Fellowship” 


Delegates from three large-membership “Ys” of the 
Rocky Mountain Region talked over life and living in 
the Tri-School Retreat at Marysville, Kansas, Feb- 
ruary 10-11. 

Saturday, fellows and girls from Kansas University, 
Nebraska University, and Kansas State College 
“buzzed” in sessions given to personal relations, Bible 
study, Estes, peace, presidents and finance, and cabi- 
net responsibilities. 

“We must become students and seek the truth of 
questions confronting us,” insisted Dr. Arnold Nash 
during his talks. Dr. Nash presented the viewpoint 
of the British SCM to the seventy-five students. 

Saturday included a fine evening of recreation. On 
Sunday morning, Charles Schwieso, Jr., regional sec- 
retary, brought “Regional Bits” to the group; John 
J. O. Moore, K. U. men’s secretary, aroused enthu- 
siasm about FESSF; Kinley Herboldsheimer, N. U. 
cabinet member, interpreted Toronto; Eleanor Smith, 
regional co-chairman, reported on the Amsterdam Con- 
ference. Erma Murray, YWCA secretary at K.S.C., 
led the closing devotional period. 

An annual affair, this Retreat gives these students 
a fine fellowship, think the students and leaders who 
participate. ZILLOH OSTLUND. 


Emporia STC. . 


Here and There 


A hundred and sixty strong. “Cal” (U. of C., Berke- 
ley) sent a delegation of 160 to the regional conference 
at Asilomar last Christmas-week. (If you know of a 
bigger and better conference delegation tell the Editors 
about it.) Asilomar was on a coop basis this year— 
with great success. 


Golden Anniversary. <A special service, with birth- 
day cake and candles too, commemorated the fiftieth 
year of the existence of Austin College YMCA at 
Sherman, Texas. Thirty-three past-presidents sent 
messages. A prayer of rededication closed the service. 
Austin Y is proud of its distinguished list of former 
presidents which includes a former president of the 
University of Texas; a seminary dean; many promi- 
nent ministers; physicians, teachers, coaches and mis- 
sionaries to Brazil and China. 





Austin Cabinet Celebrates 














To promote discussion on the 


Prizes for Peace. 
bases on which a lasting peace can rest, prizes of $300, 
$200, and $100 are offered to those groups which at 
the conclusion of a period of study submit papers em- 
bodying the most original and practical recommenda- 
tions on the organization of peace. The contest is not 


open to individuals. Papers, which must be submitted 
not later than May 15th, should be brief and specific; 
the length must be not less than 3,000 nor more than 
5,000 words. The Award Committee consists of Dean 
Virginia Gildersleeve of Barnard College, Professor 
Denna F. Fleming of Vanderbilt University and Pres- 
ident Ernest H. Wilkins of Oberlin College. Send 
manuscripts to: Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 


April 19th has been set aside as a day for student 
peace demonstrations. Two calls are being issued—one 
by the United Student Peace Committee (of which the 
NICC is a member) and one by the Youth Committee 
Against War (which has withdrawn from the USPC). 
Most local Associations will receive both calls and 
theirs will be the responsibility of working out an effec- 
tive and constructive local program directed toward 
peace and against war. 


Bull Sessions on Air. Every Saturday until May 
4th student bull sessions on “Ways to Peace” will hold 
forth under the leadership of James T. Shotwell, Pro- 
fessor of International Relationships, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Tune in over the CBS Network at 4: 00-4: 30 
p.m. EST. 


“Youth in the Toils.” One of America’s major crime 
problems—the handling of youthful offenders from 
juvenile court age up to twenty-one—will have a spot 
on the air in a new broadcast series “Youth in the 
Toils.” The American Law Institute is collaborating 
with the Educational Division of the National Broad- 
casting Company in presenting this series based on a 
two-year investigation. The programs are broadcast 
over WJZ and stations of the NBC Blue Network on 
Mondays, 7:15 to 7:30 p.m., EST. Helps in starting 
discussions based on the broadcasts may be secured 
from the American Law Institute, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 

Greeting Dr. Koo. The University of Washington 
Daily heralded T. Z. Koo’s arrival with the advice that 
students could not better spend their time than by hear- 
ing Dr. Koo. “It is regrettable that more lecturers of 
Dr. Koo’s mental stature are not brought here rather 
than the plethora of second rate lecturers which so 
often assault as well as insult the intelligence of the 
most critical audience in the world—university stu- 
dents.” (If you have a chance to hear Dr. Koo don’t 
muff it.—Ep.) 


On the Up and Up. According to figures gathered 
by the Marital Relations Institute of New York City, 
two hundred and fifty colleges throughout the country 
have courses on marriage and related subjects. These 
figures represent a startling growth when contrasted 
with the fact that a decade ago only twenty-two such 
courses were on record. 














— 


Sino-Japanese Student Day of Prayer 
APRIL 20-21, 1940 


set aside for 
A Service of Prayer and Dedication for Peace 


Transcend national barriers and join with Christian 
Students of China and Japan in this act of fe. 
lowship. 

Offerings will be used for relief of student victims of 
war in the Far East and in Europe. 

Write to THe ITERCOLLEGIAN for a copy of a Service 
which has been prepared especially for student use. 


| 
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TORONTO, Continued 


“At a meeting of the Columbia Student Christian 
Association the delegation reported Toronto in the light | 
of individual experiences. I think we gave them a 
glimpse of the conference spirit. The Peace Committee 
is having a Chinese student speak to them and has also 
gotten in touch with students in foreign countries. This 
follows on T. Z. Koo’s suggestion that what the stu- 
dents of China wamted now was a feeling of unity with 
students throughout the world. Also a committee has 
been formed to stimulate religious activity in the New 
York State colleges. 

“At Barnard I am deeply interested in seeing actual- 
ized an Inter-faith Council. It is now a matter of pull- | 
ing students out of their apathetic state. I am certain 
that our religious clubs need to revitalize themselves 
before they will draw the students’ interest.” 

—Motty G. Wy ann, Barnard. 


“We delegates from California have been having | 
some fine opportunities for telling about the World 
Mission of Christianity. Three of us are to speak ata 
banquet sponsored by the Inter-Church Council to | 
which the Cabinet members of all the major young | 
peoples’ church groups around the University of Cali- | 
fornia will be invited. Plans are also being made for 
a tour to reach others outside our bay area.”’ 

—Carot Anverson, U. of Calif. (Berkeley). 

“On our campus, we are beginning a study group 
which will be smalk in numbers but seriously interested | 
in studying the World Mission. It is not for those 
who may think they are passingly interested but for | 

| 











those who are concerned enough to give regular time 
and study. 

“For me, Toronto was an experience that breathed 
life into a few scattered, unrealistic ideas about the 
mission of the Christian faith. This new life came for 
me in several ways... .” 

—Eunice Kine, Univ. of North Carolina. | 

“The delegates from Ohio, and the Ohio students in 
the World Christian Community Commission got to- 


gether to map out a state-wide program. We have fur- | 


nished each college with the names of Toronto delegates 
available to them, and are encouraging them to arrange 
meetings. - 

—Henry C. Hinke, Ohio State University. 


THE 


INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Question of Playing Ball 
THe EDITORS- 

For some years the two “Y’’s at the University of 
California have been renting meeting rooms to non-Y” 
student groups, irrespective of the political or economic 
positions represented. Criticism has flared up from time 
to time. The fact that even the campus communists can 
still hold meetings in the “Y” buildings has caused new 
resentment of late. It seems difficult for many people 
to understand why Christian organizations should stand 
so stubbornly for the maintenance of the basic civil lib- 
erties. 

Student cabinets and advisory boards have given a 
ereat deal of time to the consideration of the matter. 
Some individuals have seriously doubted whether we 
were justified in risking our existence in order to pro- 
tect the rights of those who might destroy our rights if 
they got into power. But the majority thus far has in- 
sisted on standing by the free speech principle. 

Today the need to support vigorously the Bill of 
Rights seems very great. Conquest of Finland and alli- 
ance with Naziism by Soviet Russia have isolated com- 
munists in the United States and made them objects of 
dislike and fear. So great is this isolation that Amer- 
icans are tempted to endanger their own liberties in 
order to suppress an unpopular minority, a minority 
which the Dies Committee indicates to be increasingly 
impotent. Harry L,. KINGMAN. 

Berkeley. 

x 
Lowdown on USPC 


As representative of the National Student Federation 
on the United Student Peace Committee, I was dis- 
turbed by your editorial on the USPC (February). 
That body is currently being attacked by people who 
have never attended its meetings, read its minutes, or 
spoken to officers or members of the Committee. I be- 
lieve discussion of the good work being done by the 
USPC is in order, and may clarify some of the issues 
raised in your editorial. 

United nationwide student peace action on April 19th 
is the present major goal of the USPC. ‘‘America Can 
Stay Out of the War” is the theme of the Call to the 
campus for that day. A practical program for peace is 
part of the Call.’ 

A study outline, instructions on how to form peace 
councils, a program of peace action, and background 
on the student peace movement form parts of a Hand- 
book for Peace Action which the Committee has issued 
in preparation for April 19th. In addition, the USPC 
is offering a medal to the student on a United States 
campus who, in the opinion of a prominent committee 
of university people, has done most for peace in the 
year 1939-40. 


'The Call will be 


who requests it. 


sent by THe INTERCOLLEGIAN to anyone 


MARCH, 1940 


Peace Councils and “Yanks are Not Coming” com- 
mittees are being formed on campuses all over America 
today. The national student organizations find greater 
programmatic unity than ever before in their history. 
It is in the light of this happy background that the 
recent actions of the Youth Committee Against War 
leadership have to be examined. 

At an enlarged meeting of the USPC on January 
29th, procedure and program were discussed. A pro- 
gram substantially like the one printed in the Call was 
outlined on the blackboard; not a single person present 
disagreed with a single point of it. 

Then the actions of the YCAW leaders belied their 
stated intention to work codperatively with the USPC. 
With a program outlined and unanimously agreed to, 
it was proposed that the USPC issue its April peace 
call on the basis of that program, that it publish edu- 
cational material to the campus regarding that pro- 
gram, and that henceforth all decisions as to USPC 
program and policy should be by unanimity. This pro- 
posal afforded a guaranty against majority caprice. On 
the other hand, because it included a minimal program, 
it afforded a guaranty that unanimity could not be 
used to block all action. 

Here was a complete solution of all the difficulties 
about “procedure” and “majority rule” which the 
YCAW had raised, if the YCAW was sincere. At this 
point, the YCAW group showed that they had no de- 
sire to work with an effective United Student Peace 
Committee. They refused this proposal, and subse- 
quently resigned. It is interesting to note here that the 
Foreign Policy Association felt it would have to with- 
draw if the YCAW continued its blocking tactics in 
the USPC. Another student organization actually re- 
signed but immediately rejoined the USPC after the 
YCAW had left. 

It is unfortunate that during this world crisis, when 
the campus more than ever before is in need of force- 
ful, united leadership, the YCAW and its affiliates— 
with their exclusive programs—should find it impos- 
sible to cooperate with the organization representing a 
majority of the students on the campus. Meanwhile 
the USPC, no longer tied down by bickerings and dis- 
putes caused by an unfriendly minority, is going for- 
ward with a genuine program of leadership for campus 
peace movements. BLANCHE KirscuH. 

National Student Federation of America. 
g 
Approves Peace Stand 
THE Epitors— 

I want to say that I appreciate the editorial “Behind 
the Peace Front” in the February issue. The consist- 
ently codperative attitude which has been maintained 
by THe INTERCOLLEGIAN is one which the student 
world particularly needs to preserve in times of crisis 


like these. MARGARET FISHER. 
Columbia. 
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Concerning ROTC 


Tue Epitrors— 


In your January editorial section appeared an article 
about ROTC being made optional instead of mandatory 
for men students of land-grant colleges. Specifically, 
the University of Wisconsin was mentioned as a col- 
lege of the land-grant group having optional ROTC. 
I am attending a state college where ROTC is required ; 
therefore am intensely interested in information con- 
cerning how this training may be made optional. In 
other words, can you cite the Act by which this is 
permitted? You refer to a Committee on Militarism 
in Education. Who, of what body, and where, is that 
Committee ? Joun T. WItson. 


Notre: The Morrill Act (July, 1862) requires all Land-Grant 
institutions to provide a course in military training but does not 
make it compulsory for students at the institution to take the 
course. Information on this and other aspects of ROTC may 
be secured from The Committee on Militarism, 2929 Broadway, 
New York City.—Eb. 


Toward Coordination 
THe Epitors— 


The present inadequate financing of the Christian 
Associations and of the church groups has come as a 
surprise to me as I have studied the religious programs 
for students. I am convinced that Protestantism will 
be facing serious financial problems when the older 
generation of large givers is gone. Today the same 
Christian constituency must support both the Christian 
Associations and the church-related student groups, but 
intelligent and adequate financing will make a com- 
petitive search for funds unnecessary. 

However, the primary motive behind the desire for 
cooperation on the campus is not economic. Wise Prot- 
estant statesmanship will look toward the avoidance of 
duplication of effort and of program. 

I suggest to the YMCA that since it is an inter- 
denominational agency of the churches, the churches 
should be kept aware of the work being done on our 
campuses by the Student Christian Associations. The 
ecumenical movement should include this inter-denomi- 
national agency. 

The contemporary rediscovery of the importance of 
the church is one movement which may lead to closer 
relationships between the YMCA and the Church. New 
relationships are being formed. The church groups are 
affiliating with the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion. At the Lake Geneva regional conference last June 
there were delegates from a number of church student 
groups. And in the Ohio area, the church groups are 
helping in the planning and participating in joint con- 
ferences. But the primary problems of co6dperation are 
on the individual campus. The problem is that of work- 
ing out the local program with a maximum of effec- 
tiveness and a minimum of competition. 

Experience in regional and area conferences indicates 
the possibility of much wider planning for joint train- 
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ing conferences. | look forward to the time when the 
denominational foundations will be able to make large: 
financial contributions to these conferences. I sugges 
Ohio, with its splendid Ohio area YMCA organiy, 
tion and program, its compact student population ay 
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rea jy THE END OF ECONOMIC MAN OUR KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 
IVER. Peter F. Drucker. John Day. $2.50. John Baillie. Scribner. $2.50. 

In the reviewer’s opinion this is one of the most significant How does man first come into relationship with God? What 
books of the year. The author—formerly on the staff of the may he believe as a consequence of that experience? What is 
Frankfurter General Anszeiger—is much ‘more than his _voca- the nature of his knowledge of God? These profound questions 
tional specialization in finance and political science indicates. are simply but thoroughly discussed in this exceptionally fine 

| He is a philosopher and historian. His thesis, in a word, is book, = ait 
by the} that the concept of the “economic man” which underlies both the _ Dr. Baillie emphasizes the enduring truth that man inevitably 
TR capitalist system of society and the socialist reconstruction has is brought face to face with God. It is impossible to say that 
[Feb become bankrupt and that this outmoding of a basic assumption there ever was a time when the human race, even in its most 
discoy.} underlying modern civilization is what the fascist revolutions primitive state, was not confronted with God, or that the indi- 
wpoint | have documented in such melancholy fashion. Mr. Drucker is vidual is incapable of being affected by God’s presence in his 
ee careful to say that it is Europe, not America, that he is diag- life. It is through this experience that man comes to a knowl- 
TtiCiae nosing, but the reader can not fail to see the relevance of his edge of God. What is revealed to man, however, is not a 
ed. |t! psychological analysis to the current era regardless of geog- system of knowledge, but God himself. Ideas about the revela- 
alll cashe. tion of God are advanced by man to describe or explain the 
rristian The problem the author grapples with is the conversion of again ion pry typhi ising boot 
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Y poor} | ; +s ur conclusion must therefore be that such moral and spir- 
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been gaining ground steadily until it has become master of peggy ‘elie cane — alg pcre yy bie nd 
~hurch” Esrope.” Fascism is thus a revolt against reason, a desperate fruit of God’s personal and historical dealin 5 with msl yan 
riticia resort to the irrational, which not only disregards “truth” but and so in the last resort also a revealed heoclaiiel ” (pp 42-43). 
ver thy} discredits it. “Not once,” the author writes concerning Dr. Havher ade ves this basic and important saonnes tion Pr. 
ructiye | Goebbels, “but several times have I heard him say in mass fessor Baillie proceeds to a discussion of the salen attempts 
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have emerged as the real masters of destiny—“poison gas and 
bombs from the air, permanent unemployment, and ‘too old at 
forty’”"—the people have put their faith in the fascist “miracle” 
as the means of recovering the meaning of life. The “miracle” 
can only turn out to be a “mirage.” 


Christianity, Mr. Drucker points out, has always opposed the 
false doctrine of the “economic man.” The churches alone 
among representative social institutions are not built upon eco- 
nomic values. It is the religious forces today that “make life 
tolerable for the masses” because they are “not exclusively 
built upon the collapsed concept of economic man.” The churches 
are thus, paradoxically, both stronger than ever and peculiarly 
impotent. They are “unable to formulate the new constructive 
concept of society which they pretend to have. Their impotence 
therefore abets totalitarian fascism, though they should know 
and actually do know that totalitarianism is far more anti- 
religious and far more opposed to the fundamental beliefs of 
Christianity than Marxism at its atheistic worst.” 

Totalitarianism in Germany expresses itself in Wehrwirt- 
schaft—the organization of the entire social life on the military 
pattern, officer and man. It seeks, to be sure, the realization 
of spiritual values outside the economic realm, and that is good, 
but it involves the assumption that war is a normal human 
activity and puts the whole nation under forced draft for war 
production. Hence it can only fail. 


The outlook is not without hope. “In his self-imposed resig- 
nation from society the individual, freed from the limitations of 
the concept of economic man, will produce a new, non-economic, 
social substance which he will endow with freedom.” 

It is impossible to do justice to so fundamental a study in a 
brief review. The light thrown on fascist economics and on 
the nature of. Nazi anti-Semitism add to the value of a book 
which no careful student of our times can afford to ignore. 


F. Ernest JOHNSON. 
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knowledge of God is not inferential and that it is useless to try 
to reach him by means of argumentation. Men always believe 
in God “in the bottom of their hearts” even when they may 
deny him with “the top of their minds.” 
Date H. Moore. 
Lafayette College. 
4a 


Pamphlets and Study Outlines 


Five Decapes AND A Forwarp View. John R. Mott's strik- 
ing book. A special edition of 7,000 copies has been printed and 
a leader’s syllabus prepared for study groups. Packet: one 
cloth-bound copy, 10 paper-bound copies, one leader’s outline— 
$2.50. 

THe Wortp Mission oF CHRISTIANITY ToDAY AND Tomor- 
row. “Toronto” report, giving actions of the joint seminars, 
addresses, roster, photographic supplement. $1.00. 

Curistus Victor. Study outline, growing out of the Am- 
sterdam Conference. Includes summary of the reports of the 
special interest groups and the plenary sessions. $1.25. 

Civi Liperties IN INDUSTRIAL Disputes. A résumé of data 
gathered during the hearings of the Senate subcommittee on 
Violations of Free Speech and Rights of Labor. January 13th 
issue of /nformation Service. Single copy 15c. 

AMERICA HoLps THE BALANCE IN THE Far East. Robert W. 
3arnett. Why the U. S. holds the balance—The issues between 
China and Japan—Our stake in the Far East—Courses open to 
the U. S. 44 pp., maps. Published by the American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 25c. 

WHERE THE GRAPES OF WRATH ARE Stored. Deals with 
national problems of tenancy, sharecropping and migrant work. 
Prepared by Dr. Benson Y. Landis for the Federal Council of 
Churches. 5c per copy; $3.25 per 100 capies. 


Order through THe INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
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BASIS FOR LOVE AND MARRIAGE 
(From page 112.) 


Suppose both maintain their judgments. Either they 
will have to separate or they will have to find the higher 
viewpoint from which the two contradictory statements 
appear as though two different aspects of one and the 
same truth. For instance, the third person may be like 
a square with regard to his intellect (which he has 
shown to the boy) and like a circle with regard to his 
emotional life (which the girl has discovered). If both 
the boy and the girl, while still having confidence in 
their own individual judgments, can at the same time 
from a higher perspective recognize the validity of the 
other’s judgment, they will know the friend better than 
before (and also better than they could individually) 
because they found the higher unit—the synthesis which 
unifies the two former standpoints, thesis and antith- 
esis. 

Who reaches the higher viewpoint? Who creates the 
deeper insight? Who comes nearer to truth? It is not 
he, not she, it is a unit which includes both of them, 
the unit created by love between two opposite elements. 
We call this unit “The We.” 

Look at your hands when you put them before your 
face as though you would pray. Your right eye sees 
the back of the right hand, your left eye sees the back 
of your left hand. Who understands that the two as- 
pects are parts of one reality? It is not the eyes. Isn’t 
it rather the brain and the intellect within the brain 
which is behind the two eyes? 

If the boy and girl in love could function like the 
two eyes they would realize very soon the unit which 
is greater than they are and which unifies them just 
as two organs are unified by the organism. They an- 
ticipate this higher unit first by attraction and “‘love”’ 
in the usual sense of the word. Later they realize that 
there are differences, inconveniences and discrepancies 
between their two viewpoints, and they suffer because 
they are afraid their new unity is endangered. Finally 
if they hold on and try to get “the higher view” they 
understand that their differences are necessary and will 
make them creative. They will learn to enjoy their 
being different, to respect it, and to overcome it by 
new creativeness. 
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The fourth principle is responsibility. It arises) 
of the conception of “The We.” This “We’—the j; 
unit of the couple in love—becomes—or should beg 
if theirs is to be a creative marriage—more impo 
than its members are. From the viewpoint of 4 
We” it would be impossible that one member does 
harm to the other member. The boy who has the 
experience” with a girl will not be able to do anythi 
to her which would harm her reputation or her fag 
relationship or her professional life. The girl who § 
the “We Unit” with the boy will be able to sacy 
her whims and perhaps even some sound and imp 
tant wish in the service of the superior “We,” 
she has not to serve him. He has not to serve} 
Soth have to serve the “We.” 


All the questions of love life—how to spend ¢ 
time, to satisfy his or her expectations, to kiss or 
to kiss, to wait or not to wait, all these questions 
to be decided and can be decided satisfactorily from 
viewpoint of “The We’’—and the responsibility 
“The We” is not limited to the two members whi 
at the moment represent “The We.” It includes 
sponsibility to the larger “We” of the future: childr 
children-in-law, grandchildren, and even great grag 
children. Each smaller “We?” is part again of a larg 
“We” and there is no borderline for our responsibil? 
Through the tie which links us with “The We” 
feel our participation in nation and mankind and g 
verse. The “We feeling,” as it were, is the wire @ 
which power and creativeness come through and 
feel that this power is love, and that in the last analy 
it is pouring out of the “Infinite We” which is Ge 


Jesus is our despair until he becomes our hopes 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 


WHO'S WHO 


Fritz Kunkel, of the Berlin Institute of Psychotherapy @ 
Research, has added a new book How Character Develops 
his several other helpful publications, 


Ruth I. Seabury, author of several mission study texts, is 
sought-after speaker in colleges, schools and churches; shé 
Education Secretary of the American Board of Commission 
for Foreign Missions. 


Edward O. Ethell, Columbia °40, is Editor-in-Chief of # 
Daily Spectator. 


Winnifred Wygal is Secretary of the National Board YWCA 
with special responsibility for program and research in religi# 


Erdman Harris teaches at Lawrenceville School and at Unie 
Theological Seminary. 


Carl V. Herron is Program Secretary at the West Si 
YMCA, New York City. 


Walter D. Wagoner, Yale ’40, is Chairman of the Deputa 
tions Commission of the New England SCM. 
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